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Yo CORRESPONDENTS. 


ULCHERIA’s Allegory is received. The firft part of it fhall 

appear in our next; and the remainder inthe Afylum for March. 

We fhall, at all times, pay the earlieft attention to the literary fa- 
vours of Pulcheria, and of our other fair correfpondents. 


Eliza’s pious and elegant £pi/i/e has a confpicuous place, in our Par- 
nafiad for the prefent month. This lady’s future correfpondence is 


re{pectfully folicited. 


Maria’s requeft fhall be complied with, as fpeedily as poffible. 


The Poem figned Truth is highly feafoned ; but not with the true 
Attic falt. 


Nefor’s Effay, on the policy of eftablifhing a finall flanding army, in 
preference to a militia, in the United States, contaitis too many remarks 
of a temporary nature. Should he think proper to omit thefe, we 
fhall chearfully publifh that part of his eflay which relates to the 
general fubject. If not, the performance will be returned, 


The Vifion figned Columbus is vifionary indeed. 


R W’s Hiftery of the Times affords a lamentable proof of the exift- 
ence of {trong intellectual powers, unconnected with every priuciple 
of morality. To this correfpondent we would earneftly recommend, 
a ferious perufal of the character of young Servin, as exhibited in 
Sully’s Memoirs. 


We are again obliged to poltpone the continuatiun of Dr. Franklin's 
Life. We thall certainly proceed with the fubject in our next. 


We do not perfectly comprehend the meaning of fome parts of H. F’s 
Elegy. An explanation, and a few corrections, will be neceflary, 
previous to its being publihed. 


4 Querift is requefted to call on the Editor. His interrogatories 
cannot be publick/y aniwered. 


The piece figned 4 Subfcriber, An Elegy on thofe unfortunate men, 
who fell in the late expedition againft the Indians, and the Bacchana- 
fian’s foliloguy, are under confideration. 


ERRATA. 


In page 4t, line 15, for “ accepted” tead ‘excepted. Page 42, line 
23, for “metaphor” read imagery. 
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FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


An Account of Me. E V AN S’s Improvements on the 
art of Manufacturing Grain into Flour or Meal, as 
exhibited in the annexed PLATE. 


B* thefe improvements, for which Mr. Evans has lately obtain- 
ed a Patent, the grain and meal are carried from one ftory to 
another, or from one part of the fame ftory to another ; the meal 
is cooled; and the boulting-hoppers are attended by machinery, 
which is moved entirely by the power of the mill, and leflens the 
expenfe of attendance at lea{t one half. 


DESCRIP TION of the PLATE. 


THE grain is emptied into the {pout A, by which it defcends into the 
garner B ; whence, by drawing the gate at C, it pafles into the ele- 
vator C D, which raifes it to D and empties it into the Crane-Spout 
E, which is fo fixed on gudgeons that it may be turned to any fur- 
rounding granaries, into the Screen-Hopper F, for inftance, (which 
has two parts, F andG) out of which it is let into the Rolling 
Screen, at H, by drawing the fmall gate a. It pafles through the 
Fan I, and falls into the little Sliding-Hopper K, which may be mov- 
ed, fo as to guide it into cither of the Hanging Garners, over the 
ftoues L or M; and it is let into the Stone-Hoppers by the ligle bags 
bb as faft as it can be ground. When ground it falls into the Con- 
veyer N N, which carries it into the Elevator O O, this raifes and 
empties it into the Hopper-Boy at P, which is fo conttructed as to 
carry it round in aring, gathering it gradually towards the center, 
till it fweeps it into the Boulting Hoppers Q Q. 

The tail flour, as it falls, is guided into the Elevator, to afcend 
with the meal ; and, that a proper quantity may be elevated, there 
is a regulating board R, fet under the fuperfine cloths, on a joint x, 
fo that it will turn towards the head or tail of the Recl, and fend 
more or lefs into the Elevator, as may be required. 

There is a piece of coarfe cloth or wire put on the tails of the fu- 
perfine reels, that will let all pafs through except the bran, which. 
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4 Account of Mr. Evans’s Mill. 


falls out at the tail, and a part of whichis guided into the elevator 
with the tail flour, to affift the boulting in warm weather; the quan- 
tity is regulated by a fimall board r, fet on a joint under the ends of 
the reels. Beans may be ufed to keep the cloths open, and ftill be 
returned into the elevator to afcend again. What pafles through 
the coarfe cloth, or wire, is guided into the cloth S, to be boulted. 


To clean wheat, feveral times, 


Suppofe the grain to be in the fcreen-hopper, F. Draw the gate a; 
fhut the gate e; move the fliding hopper K over the {pout K c d; and 
let it run into the elevator to be raifed again. Turn the crane fpout 
over the empty hopper G, and the wheat will be all depofited there 
nearly as foon as it is out of the hopper F. Then draw the gate e, 
fhut the gate a, and turn the crane {pout over F; and fo on alternate- 
ly, as often as neceflary. When the grain is fufficiently cleaned, flide 
the hopper K over the holes that lead into the ftones. 

The fereenings fall into a garner, hopperwife. To clean them 
draw the gate f, and let them run into the elevator, to be elevated 
into the fcreen-hopper F. Then proceed with them as with the 
wheat, till fufficiently clean.—To clean the fannings, draw the little 
gate h, and let them into the elevator, &c, as before. 


Descriprion of the Exevator, Conveyver, and Horrer-Boy. 


The Evevator isa leathern ftrap, revolving round two pullies, 
with buckets faftened thereto, which are filled atthe lower, and emp- 
tied at the upper pully. See C D. in Fig. 1t—Fig. 3 exhibits a view 
of the pully, as it is Echartel on each fide, with the ftrap and buc- 
kets defcending to be filled. Fig. 5, is a perfpective view of the 
bucket of the wheat-elevator; and fhows the manner in which it is 
faftened, by a broad piece of leather which pafles under the elevator- 
{trap, and is nailed to the fides with little tacks. It is alfo tacked to 
the under fide of the {trap to keep it in its place-—-Befides the ufes of 
the Elevator, that have already been -nentioned ; it may be employ- 
ed to unlade thips, thuas—Annex a conveyer to the axis of the lower 
pully ; let it pafs through the wall of the mill, extend to the fide of 
the fhip, and convey the wheat into the elevator. When large quan- 
tities of wheat are to be received, turn the crane {pout over the great 
Wheat Granary W. out of which it may be taken, as sian, by 
drawing the gate g, which lets it fall into the Garner B, or into the 
Elevator at any other convenient place. 

The Conveyer is an eight-fided fhaft, fet on all fides with pins, in 
en oblique manner. It is put in motion ina trough ; and, perform- 
ing its olhce on the principle of a continued fcrew, conveys the grain, 
er incal, from one end of the trough tq the other, whether its direc- 
tion be af-eading, defcending or horizontal. See NN, Fig. -1ht— 
———Fig. 2 is a perfpeétive view of the Conveyer, as it lies in its 
trough, at work ; and fhows the manner in which it is joined to the 
pallies, at each fide of the elevator. 

The Hoprer-Boy is an upright fhaft, fet in motion, and carrying 
round with it an horizontal piece called the arms, fet with flights, in 
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Account of Mr. Evans’s Mill. 5 


the under fide, in an oblique direction ; fo conftructed as to fpread 
the meal thinly over the floor, to cool ; and, at the fame time, to ga- 
ther it into the boulting-hopper. Thefe arms are balanced by a 
weight, hung to a rope pafling over a pully, at the head of the u 
right fhaft ; 40 that it plays lightly on the meal, and will rife or fall as 
the heap increafes or decreafes.. See it in fig. 1 over Q, Q, Fig. 4 
is a perfpective view, of the under fide of the arms of the Aopper-boy, 
with flights complete. The dotted lines fhow the track of the flights 
of onc arm; thofe of the other following, and tracking between them. 
A Aare the fweepers. Thefe carry the meal round ina ring, draw- 
ing it to the centre, as already mentftned. B. B are the {weepers 
that drive it into the boulting hopper. 


Brif DIRECTIONS for confiruéting the fevoral MACHINES. 
Of the WHEAT-ELEVATOR. 


Let the pu//'*s be 17 inches in diameter, 4 inches in thicknefs, and 
half an inch higher in the middle than in any other part. The mo- 
tion 47 revolutions in a minute, which will move the ftrap 200 feet, 
in the fame time. The //rap is to be made of good harnefs, 4 inches 
wide; and to be furnifhed with a éucket, of the fame width, 54 inch- 
es in length, for every foot the ftrap is inlength. This e/evator will 
hoift 3375 bushels in 12 hours. 

The wheat mutt be let in by fpouts at the bottom, to meet the buc- 
kets. Thefe fpouts ought to be a little crooked, to fuit the motion 
of the ftrap, that the buckets may not touch them in defcending. 


Of the MeaAat-ELEVATOR. 


Pullies 14 inches in diameter and 34 thick, higheft in the middle. 
Buckets the width of the {trap} their number in proportion to the 
work they have to do; if to hoift meal, tail-flourand bran, for two 
pairs of ftones, put one for every foot. The motion 24 revolutions 
of the pully in a minute, which will move the ftrap about 100 feet. 
It will difcharge the better if made to lean a little. 


Of the ConvEYER. 

After the de/cription that has already been given of the Conveyer, 
we need make but few remarks on the manner of conftructing it.— 
The eight-fided fhaft ought to be 5 inches in diameter; the flights 3 
inches long, and 24 wit - Set the firft flight in an oblique or fpiral 
manner, on one fide of the fhaft, at the end next the elevator; turn 
the fhaft the way in which it is to go when at work, and at the dif- 
tance of 14 inch, fet a flight on the next fide, in the fame fpiral man- 
ner as the other; and thus goon to-turn the fhaft, and to infert a 
flight at every 14 inch diftance, till the fpiral line be completed to 
the other end of the fhaft. Then the {pire of the {crew will appear, 
at firft view, to be turned the wrong way. 

Befides the conveying flights, above-mentioned, half their number of 
other flights are to be fet acrofs the {piral line with their broad-fide 
foremoft. Thefe are called Jdifting-flights. Their ufe is, to lift the 
meal from one fide of the fhaft, and let it fall through the air to the 
other fide. This is of great ufe in cooling the meal. 
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6 Account of Mr. Evans’s Mill. 


Of the DESCENDER. 


When any obftruction prevents the defcent of the meal through 
the fpout, the Defcender becomes neceflary. This is a broad ftrap of j 
thiit canvafs or linen, fet to revolve round two pullies, hung on nice 
pivots, in a trough or cafe, one end of which is lower than the other ; 
fo that the weight of the meal let fall from the elevator on the upper 
fide of the ftrap, near the higher pully, fets the ftrap in motion, by 
which the meal is difcharged at the lower pully into te trough. ; 
Here a fmall bucket, onalan acrofs the ftrap, is ufed, for the pur- ig! 
pofe of bringing up this wafte meal out of the trough. 9 

The pu/lies ought to be one foot in length ; 9 inches diameter at the 
ends, and 10 in the middle: the frap 12 inches wide; and the trough 
14 inches wide, and 55 deep. As this machine will feldom be necef- 
fary, no reprefentation of it is given in the Plate. 


Of the Horrer-Boy. 


Length of the arms, when two pairs of ftones are to be attended, 
14 feet; if only for one pair, 1c feet. Their widthto be 7 inches at 
the centre, and 5 at the ends; their thicknefs 2 inches and a half, the 
fore fide floping upwards. The Flights are to be fet four inches a- 
funder; their inclination to be about 2} inches for five in length 
near the center; 1 inchin § at the ends, and 2 inches in length, t 
in moving round, they may collect the meal towards the center. One 
Sweeper mult be placed at each extremity of the arm, and one over 
the hopper. The upright fhaft to be three feet and a half in length, 
and made round, that the arm may have liberty to rife about three 
feet. Let the pully for the balance be 8 inches in diameter. 





The following is one of many certificates of the utility of thefe improvements, 
which Mr. Evans has obtained from thofe who have applicd them in 
prattice. 

THESE are to certify that we have erected Oliver Evan's new 
invented mode of Elevating, Conveying and Cooling meal, &c. As far 
as we have experienced, we have found them to anfwer a valuable 
purpofe, well worthy the attention of any perfon concerned in mer- 
chant or even extenfive country mills, who wifheth to leflen the la- 
bour and expenfe of manufacturing wheat into flour. 


Liliicotts’« Mills. Baltimore Coun a ee te ines TT 
‘oe GEORGE ELLICOTT. 
ABS: CTGO NATHANIEL ELLICOTT. 









#7 Perfous defirous of obtaining the privilege of ufing thefe im- 
provements, may apply to Mr. Oliver Evans, the proprietor, at Wil- 
mington (Delaware State) to Mr. Robert Leflie in Philadelphia, to 
Mr. Jonathan Ellicott, at Ellicotts’-Mills, near Baltimore, or to Elias 
Ellicott in Baltimore. 
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Charatter of Governor Livingfton. 7 


Character of his Excellency, Wiu.tam LivincstTon, 
Efq. L. L. D. late Governor of the State of New- 
Ferfey ; extracted from the Sermon delivered at the 
Interment of his Remains, by the Rev. Alexander Mac- 
whorter, D. D. 


IS Excellency Governor Livingfton was defcended from an eminent 

family in the State of New-York :—A family diftinguithed for 

their numbers—their opulence—their mental abilities, and chriftian 

virtues :—A family remarkable for their attachment to liberty, and 
their oppofition to arbitrary power, both civil and ecclefiaftical. 

Our Governor was by nature blefled with a genius and talents far 
fuperior to the common level. His mind was great and comprehen- 
five—his imagination brilliant—refined, and elegant; and his memo- 
ry ftrong and retentive. Thofe natural endowments were early 
polithed by the beft education our infant country could afford. And all 
thefe advantages were afterwards improved by a long and clofe appli- 
cation to reading and ftudy, which rendered him eminent in his pro- 
feffion; and his tame as a writer, both in profe and poetry, was great 
not only iu America, but alfo in Europe.— He was reimarkable from 
his youth for plainnefs and fimplicity in his drefs and manners. ‘The 
fplendor of equipage, pomp, and fhow, as he never affumed it himfelf, 
fo neither did he much admire it in others. He was an excellent claf- 
fical {cholar—intimately acquainted with the moft celebrated writers 
of the laft and prefent age—had well digefted the belles Lettres— 
was a great admirer of the fine arts ; and facrificed much tothe mufes- 
His writings are fraught with the evidences of a {trong mimd—an ac- 
curate judgment —a refined tafte, and extenfive knowledge. His learned 
accomplifhments—ftriking featiments, together with his claflical ele- 
gance of ftile, entitle him to rank among the firft of our modern wri- 
ters He carried not only an elegant, but, at feafons, a fevere pen. 
In that {pecies of writing {tiled /atrre, none have equalled him in this 
country, and few have furpafled him in any other. 

He early embarked in the caufe of civil and religious liberty ; and 
his pen was diligently and zealoufly employed in its defence. When 
Great Britain infringed our rights by the /lamp aéf, the revenue a, and 
afterwards exerted herfelf to accomplith her purpofe by the fword, 
he became a warm advocate for the American fide of the queftion. 
The keennefs and feverity of his political writings exceedingly exaf- 
perated the enemy, and foon di(tinguifhed him as an object of their 
peculiar hatred and revenge. They were no lefs important in fup- 
porting, encouraging, and comforting the /mericans, exciting that 
fpirit of enthufiafm for liberty, which caufed them to rufh to the 
high places of the field for its defence. It is probable his pen con- 
tributed not a little to the infpiring of the militia of New-Jeriey, 
with that readinefs to turn out upon alarms, and that firmnets, 
perfeverance and bravery for which they were fo remarkable during 
the war. 

His great abilities—his uniform and zealous attachment to the li- 
berties of America, induced our Legiflature, early in the revolu- 
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tion, to elect him to the firft feat of honour in this government. His 


integrity—his republican virtue—his ee aa and 
punctuality in the difcharge of the duties of his exalted ftation, fe- 
cured to him the dignity of being annually chofen the firft magiltrate 
of the State, for a long feries of years—and, no doubt, had his life 
been fpared, the wifdom of our legiflature would have continued 
this preference for many years to come. 

He was often appointed by the people to reprefent them in conven- 
tions and congreffes. He was a delegate in the General Convention 
which framed our conftitution: and at all times he did honour to his 
ye mama by performing his part with judgment, attivity, and 
ability. 

ro Governor was a ferfon of inflexible uprightnefs, and the ftriceft 
honefty—an eminent example of virtue in his life and converfation, 
as well as fixed and unfhaken in his Chriftian priuciples.— His religion 
partook not in the leaft of any deiftic complexion, which is too preva- 
lent among the great in our day.—After the fulleft inveftigation of the 
fubject, he refted in the certain conviction of the divinity of Chrif- 
tianity. He obeyed its precepts and experienced its power. His 
religion was equally free from enthufiafn and fuperftition on the one 
hand, and from bigotry on the other. Creeds and ftandards of or- 
thodoxy, the inventions of fallable men, as frequently employed, 
were not held by him in the higheft eftimation. He deemed it proper 
for every party of Chriftians to publith the fenfe in which they un- 
derftood the {criptures, for the inftruction of their adherents and pof- 
terity, and for the information of each other, that they might know 
wherein they agreed and wherein they differed. But human fyftems 
being oftenimproved for the deftruction of charity, and the promotion 
of bigotry and a party fpirit, the adopting or fubfcribing of them as 
enjoined by many churches, did not meet the approbation of his mind. 
The imaginary divine right of the forms of ecclefiaftical government, 
of modes, rites and ceremonies, which have divided and marred the 
Chriftian church, he fincerely defpifed. The growing liberality of 
mind, and the encreafing charity he perceived among the American 
Chriftans and churches of various denominations, he ufed often to 
{peak of with pleafure. 

Not to enlarge upon the character of this great man, whom we 
this day lament, let it fuftice briefly to fay; that his genius was ex- 
tenfive and various—his accomplifhments diftinguifhed and fhining— 
his religion without fuperftition and bigotry, and his political prin- 
ciples purely republican.—Honefty and uprightnefs fhone in him with 
peculiar luftre.—The State beheld in him an eminent example of in- 
duftry and economy.—He was juft without rigour—merciful without 
partiality—and great without pride—He filled the firfl feat of govern- 
ment with an aflemblage of illuftrious virtues. 

_ It is no common lofs that we this day mourn ; therefore no common 
forrow can be adequate to the gloomy—the dark, and awful occafion. 
It is not a fingle family that this day mourns—It is not « fingle fo- 
ciety, town or country, but our whole land feels the ftroke, and our 
bereaved State is mott fenfibly affeéted. The Head—the Guide—the 
Director—and he who held the helm of our government isno more! 
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Ou the Law of Nature. 
FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


On the LAW of NATURA E. 


Extracted from the Hon. Judge W11s oN’s concluding 
Lecture on that fubject, by particular permiffien of the 
learned and ingenious AUTHOR. 


Ehavetraced, with fome minutenefs, and, we hope; with 
fome degree of fatisfaciion to you, the efficient principle of 
Obligation ; and the feveral means by which our Duty may be 
known. It will be proper to turn our attention back to the opinions 
that have been held in philofophy and jurifprudence, concerning this 
fubject. Ona review of them, we fhall now find that, in general, 
they are defective rather than erroneous; that they have falien short of 
the mark, rather than deviated from the proper courfe, 

The fitne/s of things denotes their fitneis to produce our happinefs : 
Their xature means that actual conttitution of the world, by which 
fome things produce happinefs, and others mifery. Rea/or is one of 
the means by which we difcern between thofe things which produce 
the former, and thofe things which produce the latter. The mora/ 
Jenfe feelsand operates to promote the fame eflential difcriminations, 
Whatever promotes the greateft happineis of the whole is congenial 
to the principles of uti/ity and /ociabi/ity : And whatever unites in it 
all the foregoing properties muft be agreeable to the will of Gop: 
For, as has been faid once, and as ought to be faid again, his will is 
gracioufly comprifed in this one paternal precept—Let man purfue 
his happinefs and perfection. 

The Law of Nature is immutable; not by the effect of an arbicra- 
ry difpofition ; but becaufe it has its foundation in the nature, contti- 
tution, and mutual relations of men and things. While ‘4e/? conti- 
nue to be the fame, # muft continue to be the fame alfo. This immu- 
tability of Nature’s Laws has nothing -in it repugnant to the fupreme 
power of an all-perfect Being. Since he himfelf is the author of our 
conftitution, he cannot but command or forbid fuch things as are ne- 
ceflarily agreeable or difagreeable to this very conftitution. He is 
under the glorious neceflity, of not contradi¢ting. himielf: This ne- 
ceflity, far from limiting or diminifhing his perfections, adds to their 
external character, points out their exceilency. 

The Law of Nature is univerfal: For it is true, not only that all 
men are equally fubject to the command of their Maker; but it is 
true alfo, that the Law of Nature, having its foundation in the contti- 
tution and {tate of man, has an effential titnefs for all mankind; and 
binds them without diftinction. 

This Law, or Right Reason, as Cicero calls it, is thus beautifully 
deferibed by that eloquent Philofopher : “It is indeed, fays he, a 
true Law, conformable to nature, dittufed among all men, unchange- 
able, eternal. By its commands, it calls men to their duty ; by its 
prohibitions, it deters them from vice. To diminith, to alter, much 
more to abolith this law isa vain attempt. Neither by the Senate, 
nor by the People, can its powerful obligation be difloived. It re- 

Unt. Asyr. Vol. VI, No. 1. b 
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quires no intetpreter or commentator: It is not one law at Rome, a- 
nother at Athens; one law now, another hereafter: It is the fame e- 
ternal and immutable law, given at all times and to all nations; For 
Gop, who is its author and promulgator, is always the /o/e mailer 
and fovereign of mankind.” . we . 

“ Man never is,” fays the poet, in a feemihg torte of complaint, 
“but always to be bleft.” The fentiment would certaimly be more 
confolatory ; and, I think, it would alfo be more jutt, if we were to 
fay—Man ever is; for always to be bleft.—That we fhould have 
more and better things before us than all that we have yet acquired, 
or enjoyed, is unqueftionably a imoft defirable ftate. The reflexion ori 
this circumftance, far from diminifhing our /enfe, or the importance of 
our prefent attainments and advantages, produces the contrary ef- 
fects. The pretent is gilded by the protpect of the future. 

When Alexander had conquered a world, and had nothing left to 
conquer, whatdid he do? He fatdownand wept. A well directed 
ambition, that has conquered worlds, is exempted from the fate of 
that of Alexander the Great: It {till fees before it more and better 
worids, as the objects of conquett. 

It is the glorious deftiny of man to be always progreffive. For- 
getting thofe things that are behind, it is hisduty, and it is his happi- 
nefs, to prefs on towards thofe that are before. In the order of Pro- 
vidence, as has been obferved on another occafion, the progrefs of fo- 
cieties towards perfection refembles that ofan individual. This pro- 
gre{s has hitherto been but flow: By many unpropitious events it has 
often been interrupted: But may we not indulge the pleafing expec- 
tation, that, in future, it will be accelerated ; and will meet with 
fewer and lefs confiderable interruptions ? 

Many circumftances feem,—at leaft to a mind anxious to fee it, and 
apt to believe what it is anxious to fee,—many eircumftances feem to 
indicate the opening of fuch a glorious profpect. The principles and 
the practice of Liberty are gaining ground in more than one fection of 
the globe. When Liberty prevails, the Arts and Sciences lift up their 
heads and flourifh. When the arts and fciences flourifh, political 
and moral improvements will likewife be made. All will receive from 
each, andeach will receive from all, mutual fupport and affiftance : 


Mutually fupported and affifted, all may be carried to a degree 
of perfection hitherto waknown ; perhaps hitherto not believed. 

“* Men, fays the fagacious Hooker, if we view them in their {pring, 
are, at the fir{t, without underftanding or knowledge at all. Never- 


thelefs, froin this utter oacuity, they grow by degrees, till they be- 


come at length to be even as the angels are. That which agrecth to 
the one now, the other fhall attain to inthe end; They are not fo far 
disyoined and fevered, but that they come at length to meet.”. 

Our progrefs in virtwe fhould certainly bear a juft proportion to our 
progrefs in kvowledge. Morals are undoubtedly capable of being car- 
ried to a much higher degree of excellence than the /ciences, excellent 
as they are. 


_ Hence we may infer, that the Law of Nature, though immutable in 
its principles, will be progreflive in its operations and effects. In- 
deed the fame immutable principles will direct the progreflion. 
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In every period of his exiftence, the law, which the divine wifdom 
has approved for man, will not only be fitted to the cotemporary de- 
gree; but will be calculated to produce, in future, a {till higher de- 
gree of perfection. 

A delineation of the Laws of Nature has been often attempted. 
Books, under the appellations of Inftitutes and Syftems of that Law, 
have been often publifhed. From what has been faid concerning ir, 
the moft finifhed performances executed by human hands cannot be 
perfect. But moft of them have been rude and imperfect, to a very 
unneceflary, fome to a fhameful degree. 

A more perfect work than has yet appeared, upon this great fub- 
ject, would be a moft valuable prefent to mankind. Even the mott 
general outlines of it cannot be expected from me, at leaft in the pre- 
fent courfe of lectures. 


POP OSS4+-SSOS-SO— 


Of the Passtons, as they difplay themfelves in the 
Look and GESTURE. 


{From Dr. Beattre’s Elements of Moral Science, lately publifoed.) 


ASSLIONS being commotions of the body as well as of the 

mind, it is no wonder that they fhould difplay themfelves in the 
looks and behaviour. If they did not, our intercourfe with one ano- 
ther would be much more difficult and dangerous than it is; becaufe 
we could not fo readily difcover the characters of men, or what is 
paffing in their minds. But the outward expreflion of the paffions is 
a fort of univerfal language ; not very extenlive indeed, but fufficient- 
Jy fo to give information of many things which it concerns us to 
know, and which otherwife we could not have known. When aman 
is even at pains to conceal his emotions, his eyes, features, complex- 
ion, and voice will difcover them to a difcerning obferver; and 
when he is at no pains to hide or difguife what he feels, the outward 
indications will be fo fignificant, that hardly any perfon can miltake 
their meaning: his anger, for example, though he fhould not utter a 
word, will contraét his brows, flafh in his eyes, make his lips quiver, 
and give irregular motions to his limbs. Sallatt fays of Catiline, that 
his eyes had a difagreeable glare, that his complexion was pale, 


his walk fometimes quick and fometimes flow, and that his general 


appearance betokened a difcompofure of mind approaching to in- 
fanity. 

It muft be remarked here, that all are not equally quickfighted in 
difcerning the inward emotion by means of the outward fign. Some 
have great acutenefs in this refpect, fome very little: which may ii 
part be owing to habits of attention or inattention. If there be men, 
as I believe there are, who ftudy almott every countenance that comes 
in their way, whether of man or of beaft, and if there be others who 
feldom mind things of that nature, it is reafonable to fuppofe thar 
the former will have more of this acutenefs than the latter, Thg 
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12 On Phyfiognomy. 


talent I fpeak of is fometimes called hill in Phykognomy, or Phy/iagnoe 


mony ; which laft form of the word is more fuitable to its Greek origi- 
nal. Ariftorle, and other ancient Philofophers, wrote of it; and 
there were in ancient times perfons whofe profeffion it was to judge 
of the character from the outward appearance. One of thefe, hav- 


ing {een Socrates, without knowing who he was, pronounced him to 


be a very bad man, and entlaved to fome of the wortt paffions in hu- 
man nature. This was reported to Socrates, asa proof of the pre- 
fumption and folly of the phyfiognomift. But Socrates told them, 
that the man had difcovered uncommon penetration ; for that he was 
by natare fubjeét to all thofe paffions, though with the aid of reafon 
and Philofophy he had now got the better of them. 

1 remark, fecondly, That as all human minds are not equally fuf- 
ceptible of warm emotion, fo all haman bodies are not equally liable 
to receive impreffions from the mind. There is an awkwardnefs in 
the geftures of fome people, and a want of meaning in their faces, 
which make the outward appearance pretty much the fame at all 
times, unlefs they be under great agitation. This may be in part 
conftitutional, and partly the effect of habit. That uniformity of 
feature which the Stoics affected, and in which they fuppofed the dig- 
nity of man ina great meafure to conlift, was no doubt in many of 
them ‘aflumed and artificial. But when we fee the looks of one child 
continually varying as his thoughts vary, and thofe of another rare- 
ly undergoing any fenfible change, we muft impute this diverfity to 
conttitution, as we cannot fuppofe there is art or affectation in the 
cafe. In the countenance of Garrick there was more variety of ex- 
preffion than I ever faw in any other. This, after he became a play- 
er, he ftudied and practifed with extraordinary application: but the 
fame thing was obfervable in him from his earlich years ; asI have 
been aflured by thofe who knew him when a boy. 

{ remark, thirdly, That all {tates of fociety do not allow equal 
feope tothe outward and vifible difplay of the paffions. People in 
civilized life, from the awe in which they ftand of the fafhion and of 
one another, are at pains to curb, or at leaft to hide, their more vio- 
lent emotions : whereas among favages, and perfons little acquainted 
with decorum, there is hardly any reftraint of this fort. Hence the 
intercourfe of the latter is always more boifterous than that of the 
former, whether the converfation lead to joy or forrow, merriment 
or anger; and their countenances are more deeply imprefled with 
the traces of their Predominant paffions. Artifts, coo, as I have elfe- 
where remarked, who employ themfelves in the nicer parts of me- 
chanics, have generally a fixednefs of feature, fuited to the earneft at- 
tention which they are cbliged to beftow on their work; while 
thofe who can ply their trade, and amufe themfelves at the fame time 


with difcourfe, have for the moft part fmoother faces, and features 
lefs fignificant. 


Though there are many who, from inattention or other caufes, are 
not acute in difcerning human characters, yet almoft every man is to 
2 certain degree a phyfiognomitt. Every one can diftinguifh an angry 
from a placid, a cheerful from a melancholy, a thoughtful from a 
thoughtlefs, and a dull from a penetrating, countenance, Children 
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are capable of this; and foon learn to fear the frowns, and take 


encouragement from the fmiles, of the nurfe; to participate in her 
joys or forrows, when they fee the outward figns of tiiofe emotions ; 
and to ftand more in awe of an acute than of a JiftlefS obferver. 
The faces of the more fagacious brutes are not without expreflion. 


A inarling cur and a well-natured dog, a high-mettled and a fpiritlefs 


horfe, are known by their countenance and carriage ; and one might 
perceive intuitively, that wolves, foxes, polecats, and bull-dogs, are 
dangerous animals, and that from afles, fheep, calves, lambs, and 
kids, one has nothing to fear. He who acknowledges thefe facts, 
and has obferved what varieties of expreffion may be difplayed in 
pictures and ftatues, will admit, that phyfiognomy is a fort of 
fcience, and not deftitute of truth ; and that, by a careful obferver, 
confiderable progrefS may be made in it. 

But obferve, that it is not from the countenance alone that Phyfi- 
ognomifts form their opinions. They mult hear a man {peak, and 
fee him move, and act, and fmile; they muft be acquainted with his 
general carriage, before they can decide uron his character. Painters 
have obferved, that the pofition of the head is particularly expref- 
five. Humility and forrow appear in its hanging down; arrogance, 
in lifting it up, and tofling it back ; fome of the gentler affections, 
in its inclining to one fide ; and f{teadinefs, in its rifling erect between 
the fhoulders. Love, Watred, Jov, Grief, Intreaty, Threatening, 
Mildnefs, as well as Admiration, Anger, and Scorn, have vifible et- 
fects on the attitudes of the head. ‘the hands too, which it is dif- 
ficult to move gracefully, and which thofe who have not been accuf- 
tomed to elegant fociety ought to move but feldom, and with caution, 
—the hands, I fay, by their motions and geftures, exprefs various 
ftates of the mind; as Admiration, Hope, Confent, Refufal, Fear, 
Intreaty, and many others. But to defcribe thofe motions with ac- 
curacy is hardly poffible; and, in a matter of this kind, inaccurate 
rules are worfe than no rules at all, as they lead to affectation, and 
confequently to ungracefulnefs. 

Some people fhew their characters more flowly than others. With 
one you think yourfelf acquainted at firft fight; of another, after 
long trial, you can make nothing, and, if he is very cautious, he 
may elude your acuteft obfervation for years. Hence let the phyfi- 
ognomilt learn to be rather flow than hafty, in forming a judgment. 
Let him be on his guard, though appearances are favourable; and 
Jet charity incline him to moderation, even when he may think he 
has certainly deteéted a dangerous or difagrecable aflociate. We 
are often diflatisfied with a man at his firft appearance, whom we af- 
terwards find worthy of high efteem. In fhort, Phyfiognomy is, in 
moft cafes, a conjectural fcience, and muft not be implicitly trufted ; 
for objections may be found to almott every one of its principles. 
Marfhal Turenne, the greateft commander, and one of the beft men 
of his time, had fo unpromifing a look, that when meanly drefled, 
as he often was, {trangers were apt to miftake him for a fimpleton. 
The fame thing is recorded of another illuftrious commander, Phi- 
lopemen : and our Charles IT. though a man of great pleafantry and 
good nature, had a ftern and forbidding countenance. 


























14 The Pennfylvania Farmer. 


Though I have long been ftudious of Phyfiognomy, and fometime? 
flattered myfelf that I had kill in it, 1 dare not venture to treat of 
it in any other way, than by offering a few flight obfervations : well 
knowing that on fuch a fubject, people are apt to run into wild theo- 
ries, more likely to miflead than to inform. ‘The opinions of Ariftotle 
and other old writers have been collected by Joannes Baptifta Porta ; 
whofe book, though formerly in fome elteem, will give little fatif- 
faction to the unbiafled and inquifitive obferver. He, and fome others, 
have amufed themfelves with fancying likenefles between the faces of 
men and of brutes, and affigning that character to the man, which 
predominates in the beaft he refembles. They have alfo, from the 
proportions of particular parts of a human body, drawn conclufions 
with re{peéct to the virtues or vices of the foul with which it is ani- 
mated. And fome would eftimate the powers of a man’s underftand- 
ing by the thape of his fkull, and the outline of his brow and nofe. 
I have neither time nor inclination to enter into thefe inquiries: 
though | wil) not take it upon me to fay, that they are wholly with- 
out foundation. , 
(To be concluded next month.) 


POPE OOO OO 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


The PENNSYLVANIA FARMER; 
A MoRAL Tate. 


. HE powers of winter are difplayed. Over fnow and ice the 

{leigh fwiftly glides. It difpenfes plenty and wealth to the 
farmer, the villager, and the citizen. I hear the ftorm. It rages ; 
it fhakes my humble habitation. But Heaven is my fupport, and in- 
duftry, with its attendant virtues, my guide.” 

Thus {poke a Pennfylvania farmer, as, reclining on his elbow, he 
prepared to awake the wife of his bofom. Loud was the ftorm. He 
trembled not, nor was fhe much alarmed. Affection was their 
comforter ; and the profpect of fuccefs ia life was expanded accord- 
ing, to their ideas, 

** | will go to market in the cart” faid Thomas. ‘ You muft not,” 
faid Judith. “The fleigh is ready, my dear. Get into it as faft as 
you pleafe. You ought never to think of a wheeled carriage, when 
you can be better provided.””—The hint was taken. 

He however recollected that the harnefs might be out of order. 
“Going to the feat of government, faid he, I ought to have every 
thing in due condition.” This was communicated in a whifper. “ Be 
prudent, faid the, and all will be right.” 

He arrived at the feat of govermacni; Philadelphia, I mean. The 
beft market in the world for meat, vegetables, &c. &c. &c. 

Thomas, although he had been often in the city, could not help ad- 
miring its increafing magnitude. Story rofe above ftory, with afto- 
nifhing rapidity, and from Delaware to Schuylkill, there was fuch a 
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number of houfes, either completely built or unfinifhed, that Induftry 
might be heard to fhout in triumph, and Magnificence be feen to 
file in ecftacy. 

He difplays his goods under the cover of the market, after having 
left his fleigh in a fecure place. So excellent in their kimds ure they, 
and fo neatly difpofed, that he finds a ready fale for them. The 
dollars rattling in his pocket, he begins to think of home. But fome 
neceflaries muft be purchafed for domeftic ufe, and fome toys for his 
children. In perambulating the city, his aftonifhment recurs. Eve- 
ry houfe feems a palace, and every ftore a mine of gold. Growing 
difcontented with his occupation, he at length exclaims, “1 will fell 
my land ; I will enter into trade, and in a few years be as rich as the 
proudeft of them all!” 

On his return, he confults his wife. Dazzled by the profpect of 
grandeur, which the eloquence of Thomas had reprefented in the 
moft glowing colours, the confents to his engaging a houfe in 
ftreet, between —f{treet —and —ftreet. Having fold his 
farm and ftock, greatly under value, he promifes an enormous rent, 
His induftry being known, his credit is not doubted. He vifits the 
vendue-{tores, and bids with all the energy of expectation. Oppofi- 
tion is filenced ; and Thomas, pun¢tual in his payments, is foon re- 
garded as a capital trader. 

But alas! unufed to commerciz] tranfactions, he at firft begins to 
doubt, then to fear, and laftly to defpond. He dreads the dun; he fuf- 
pects his debtors ; bufinefs {tagnates ; the glofs of inordinate ambi- 
tion vanifhes; and Thomas difdains his fhop, and fighs for his farm. 
But it is irrevocably gone; its value ipent in fpeculations, unaflifted 
by experience. The bankrupt act is fufpended over him by a fingle 
thread. He fickens; he defpairs, and dies. His family experience 
all the horrors of want; and in anguith lament that defire for wealth 
and finery, which feduced them from the paths of eafe and content- 
ment, into thofe of avarice and pride. 

B. W. 
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FOO OOOO 


INGENUITY of a BLIND MAN. 


R. Jofeph Strong, of Carlifle, (England) who has been blind 

from his infancy, follows the bufinefs of a Draper Weayer ; 

and is allowed, even by people of the fame occupation, to be not only 
a good, but an expeditious workman. He is at prefent fomewhat ad- 
vanced in years, but his mechanical abilities are not yet impaired in 
any coniiderable degree. In the exercife of thefe, befides making al- 
mot every article of houfehold furniture, he has conftructed various 
pieces of machinery; one of which is the model of a loom, and the fi- 
gure of aman working it. As an appendage, he added a brace of 
puppets, reprefenting two women buffetting each other; or, as he 
interprets them to his vifitors, “ boxing for the web.” At different 
times he has drefied himfelf with articles entirely the work of his 
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own hands. The inftances of his admirable execution (or rather fach 
of them only as have come to our knowledge) are too various to be 
enumerated here. To thew his ftrong propenfity to produce, by his 
own ingenuity and Jabour, whatever he thought worthy of poffeiiing, 
we fhall add the following circumftance : ; 

When he was about fifteen years of age, he concealed himfelf one 
afternoon in the cathedral, during the time of fervice ; after which, 
the congregation being gone, and the doors fhut, he got into the or- 
gan-loft, and examined every part of the in{trument. This had en- 
gaged his attention till about midnight; when, having fatisfied him- 
felf refpeting the general conftruction, he procceded to try the tones 
of the different ftops, and the proportion they bore to each other. 
This experiment was not to be conducted in fo filent a manner as his 
former enquiries. In fhort, the noife alarmed the neighbourhood of 
the church, and the circumftance of the organift having died a fhort 
time before, and no fucceflor having been appointed, caufed great 
eon{ternation in the ears of all who heard it. Atter fome deliberation, 
a party, lefs intimidated than the reft, fammoned refolution enough 
to enter the church at that tremendous hour; and Jofeph, not lets 
confounded than his unexpected vifitors, was obliged to abandon his 
{tudies for that time. The next day, he was taken before the dean, 
who, after reprimanding him for the fteps he had taken to gratify his 
curiofity, permitted him to vifit the organ at all feafonable times. 
In confequence of this, he fet about making a chenen et which 
he completed without the affiftance of any perfon. He fold this in- 
{trument to a merchant in the Ifle of Man, who afterwards removed 
to Dublin, where it is {till in being, and is confidered as a great cu- 
riofity. Soon after his difpofing of that, he made another, upon which 
he now plays, both for his amufement and devotion; having a fet of 
chants (his own compofition) which he frequently ufes asa ape 
exercife, and to which he joins long and irregular lines, expreflive of 
various devotional fubjects. 

Some years ago he walked from Carlifle to London, to vifit Mr. 
Stanley, the celebrated organift and compofer; on which occafion he 
made, for the firft time, a pair of thoes. 


—$-$O$O06 $O00— 
On th PHYSICAL CAUSE of LOVE. 


By Mr. Burxe. 


HEN we have bfeore us fuch objects as excite love and compla- 
cency, the body is affeéted much in the fellowing manner. — 

The head reclines fomething on one fide; the eyelids are more clof- 
ed than nfual, and the eyes roll gently, with an inclination to the ob- 
ject ; the mouth is a little opened, and the breath drawn flowly, 
with now and then a flow figh: the whole body is compofed, and the 
hands fall idly to the fides. All this is accompanied with an inward 
fenfe of melting and languor. Thefe appearances are always pro- 
portioned to the degree of beauty 4n the object, and of fenfibiliry in 
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the obferver. And this gradation from the higheft pitch of beau- 
ty and fenfibility, even to the loweft of mediocrity and indif- 
ference, and their correfpondent effects, ought to be kept in view, 
elfe this defcription will feem exaggerated. From this defcription 
it is almoft impoffible not to conclude, that beauty aéts by relaxing 
the folids of the whole fyftem. There are indeed, all the appear- 
ances of fuch a relaxation ;—and a relaxation fomewhat below the 
natural tone feems to be the caufe of all pofitive pleafure. Who is a 
{tranger to that manner of expreffion, fo common in all timesand in 
all countries, of being foftened, relaxed, enervated, diflolved, melt- 
ed away by pleafure? The univerfal voice of mankind, faithful to 
their feelings, concurs in affirming this uniform and general effect ; 
and although fome particular inftance may perhaps be found, where- 
in there appears a confiderable degree of pofitive pleafure, without 
all the characters of relaxation, we muft not therefore reject the con- 
clufion drawn from a concurrence of many experiments, but muft 
{till retain it, fubjoining the exceptions which may occur, accordin 
to the judicious rule laid down by Sir Ifaac Newton, in the third book 
of his Optics. Our pofition will, I conceive, appear confirmed be- 
yond any reafonable doubt, if we can fhew that fuch things as we 
have already obferved to be the genuine conftituents of beauty, have 
each of them, feparately taken, a natural tendency to relax the fibres. 
And if it mutt be allowed us, that the appearance of the human body, 
when all thefe conftituents are united together before the fenfory, 
further favors this opinion, we may venture, I believe, to conclude, 
that the paffion called love, is produced by this relaxation. By the 
fame method of reafoning, which we have ufed in the enquiry into 
the caufes of the fublime, we may likewife conclude, that as a beauti- 
ful object prefented to the fenfe, by caufing a relaxation in the body, 
produces the paffion of love inthe mind; fo, if by any means the paf- 
fion fhould firft have its origin in the mind, a relaxation of the out- 
ward organs will as certainly enfue, in a degree proportioned to the 
caufe. 


On ELEGANCE f LANGUAGE. 
(From Mr. Webb's Literary Amufements.) 


Come Hooker, with thee let me dwell upon phrafe 
Uncorrupted by wit, unambitious of praife : 

Thy language is chafte, without aims or pretence ; 
Tis a fweetnefs of breath, from a foundnefs of fenfe. 


Asx. They faw, that to live by one man’s will, became the 
. caufe of all men’s mifery !” 
Again— 

“< The general and perpetual voice of men is as the fentence of 
God himfelf. For that which all men have at all times learned, na- 
ture herfelf muft needs have taught. And God being the author of 
nature, her voice is but his inftrument.” 

Unt. Asx. Vol. VI. No. 1. C 
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He rifes in beauty, but never fteps out of nature. “ Of law there 
can be no lefs acknowledged, than that her feat is the bofom of 
God; het voice the harmony of the world: all things in heaven and 
earth do her homage; the very leaft, as feeling her care, and the 
greateft, as not exempted from her power: both angels and men, 
and creatures of what condition foeyer, though each in different fort 
and manner, yet all with uniform confents, admiring her as the mo- 
ther of their peace aud joy.”—Hooker’s Eccl, Pol. ‘ 

In thefe paflages the diction is diftinguifhed by a gradual rife from 
abfolute fimplicity to confummate elegance. 

The fimplicity is abfolute, when the language is merely what the 
thought makes it: Elegance 7 a choice ; but the choice muft 
feem to fpring from the impreffion of the idea. By this it is diftin- 
guithed from refinement, which is—A ftudied advantage in the man- 
ner, independent on an adequate motive in the thought. ; 

A fuperior genius may truft to the influence of his feelings: the 
beauty, of whatever kind it may be, will pafs into the language. 
Hence the effufions of genius become the laws of compofition. 

They who cultivate elegance, with no other aim than to do juf- 
tice to the idea, will be defervedly admired : but when, from obferv- 
ing the pleafure this gives, they become too {tudious to pleafe, they 
are apt at times to fall into refinement. That which is but a lapfe 
in men of parts, rifes into defign with thofe who'have none. From a 
contempt of fimplicity in the expreflion, may be traced the feveral 
excefles of refinement ; aud the prevalence of ill tafte in many branch- 
es of compofition. 
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FOR THE UNIVERSAL AYSLUM. 


CHARACTERISTICS of the AMERICAN 
INDIANS, 


IN the Afylum for June, 1790, we prefented our readers with a celebrated 
Speech of a Creek-Indiait, againft the immoderate ufe of J/pirituous liquors ; 
and in the Afylam for December, we gave fome further {pecimens of In- 
dian Oratory, for thefe, together with the following extratls, we are in- 
debted to a gentleman of literary eminence in this city, who firft publifbed 
them, in a pamphlet, (which is now out of print, ) in the year 1753. 


Cc" is a very great miftake to think thofe people are barbarians, al- 
ways thirfting after human blood. Very different is their cha- 
ratter. They are the greateft peace-/overs, at the fame time that they 
are, perhaps, the fiercelt and boldeft warriors, on the face of the earth. 


‘Their bravery in the day of battle, and their conftancy in enduring 
hardthips, haye never been excelled by the moft renowned Romans ; 
nor, in time of peace, have the moft generous nations ever outfhone 
them, in acts of humanity, hofpitality, juftice, and fincerity. 
Numerous are the proots which might be brought in fiipport of this 
character of them. Whenever their country and liberty Tie 
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their heroic ardour and contempt of death, has often been carried fo 
far, that they have been known to continue finging their exploits, and 
triumphing in their glorious fate, even in the midft of torments and 
the agonizing throws of death. On the other hand, whenever their 
country oad Ties are out of danger, their paffionate defire of peace 
as far exceeds vulgar bounds, as their ardour in war. They ef 
teem peace the greatelt blefling ynder heaven; and their young men 
and maids, of fine natural parts, with their bards, or druids, frame 
Songs of Peace, while their venerable Sachems mention it with fuch 
complacency and triumphant rapture, that their fpeech feems a poet- 
ical language, or rather a fort of divine enthufiafm. 

Peace they always exprefs by the emblem of a fair tree, whofe top 
reaches to the fun, and whofe roots are extended through all the nations 
that are leagued in the fame chain with themfelves. Such nations 
they reprefent as repofing unmolefted under the facred fhade of this 
tree, cheered with the ambrofial dews of happinefs, dropping from 
its ever-verdant leaves, 

Upon the whole, then, this is the general character of thefe reputed 
barbarians, that they will cheerfully forego the allurements of eafe ; 
and, undaunted, confront the blackeft horrors ef war, whenever li- 
berty and their country point the way; and, when thefe are no more 
at ftake, they will as cheerfully relinquith the charms of congme/, and 
fly te feaft upon the private focial joys, under the fhade of their loved 
tree of peace: And herein, perhaps, they may be thought worthy 
of the imitation of politer nations, They think their whole happi- 
nefs and reputation, as a people, depends upon fupporting this cha- 
racter ; and their whole polity and public ceremonies, both at making 
war and peace, are calculated to fupport it. 

The night before they go forth to war, it is their cuftom to aflgm- 
ble; and, having their faces painted in the moft frightful manner, as 
they always have in the day of battle, every warrior, rifing up in his 
turn, fings the great exploits of his anceftors, together with his own. 
This is accompanied with violent gefticulations, worked up to fuch a 
pitch, as would make any fpectator, that is unacquainted with their 
cuftoms, uneafy. This is what is called the War-dance ; and, by thefe 
gefticulations, they reprefent the manner in which thofe great actions 
were performed, which are the fubject of their fong. In the mean 
while, all prefent join, from time to time, iu the chorus, and applaud 
every notable ac&. Perhaps, as Mr. Colden, their hiftory-writer, ju- 
dicioufly obferves, rude folemnities of this kind might have given the 
firft rife to tragedy. 

But further, to avoid digreflions, it is alfo their cuftom to reprefent 
their chief actions on trees, near their dwellings, which, together with 
thefe war-fongs, tranfimits the hiftory of their illuftrious atchieve- 
ments from generation to generation. All this, joined to that folemn 
reception and thofe acclamations of applaufe (not inferior to the ho- 
nours of a Roman triumph) which they have on their return from 
war, ferve to keep alive that love of liberty, and ipirit of heroifin, 
which conftitute their peculiar character. They are at as much pains, 
on the other hand, to propagate the love of honourable peace, as to 
keep alive a noble ardour in honourable war. They promulgate 
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ace with the greateft folemnities, particularly the burying of the 
Pctchet, or axe of war; the planting of the ‘ree of peace, together with 
the dancing and finging of peace /ongs. 


Their humanity and hofpitality are as remarkable as their other 
virtues. It is known, by long experience, that when once they have 
fecured their prifoners, i never ufe them ill ; and, in times of ote 
eft want, they will rather fuffer themfelves, their wives and children, 
to ftarve, than fee their prifoners deftitute of their allowance. Nor 
is there one inftance known, of their having ever offered the leaft vi- 
olence to any female er: 

Strangers, who take anctuary among them, of whatever nation or 
colour, they proteé& with the moft fcrupulous fanctity of honour. 
Sooner than deliver up any refugee, or violate what they think the 
laws of hofpitality, they will pay his debts for him, or give the value 
of him in fkins to his mafter. Nor.do they reft here, or think they 
have done enough for the happinefs of the perfon who thus throws 
himfelf upon their protection, until they have given him lands for a 
maintenance, and naturalized him among their nations. What is 
there, in tke primitive ages of virtue and fimplicity, more worthy of 
admiration, than thefe well attefted facts ! 

When any body of people from other nations comes among them, 
they offer them fettlements, and incorporate them with themfelves ; 
by which means they ftrengthen their little States, and give fpeci- 
mens of the beft policy. | 

With regard to fome vices and favage cuftoms that prevail among 
them, we ought not to be furprifed at them, when we put their many 
fhining virtues in the balance, and reflect upon the force of cuftom and 
education, which, in the politeft nations, has frequently foftened and 
familiarized the moft barbarous actions; fuch as burning children 
alive in facrifice, and perfecuting one another to death, for God's 
fake. 


POP OSOHSSHOOO—- 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


History of the AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


(Continued from page 380, of Vol. V.) 


2976 —D* RING thefe tranfactions, the blockade of Quebec was 
do continued, by the few American troops who furvived 
the fall of general Montgomery, and the failure of the attack on that 
place. Although their number was not more than one third of the 
rrifon; and although even thefe were not furnifhed with ordnance 
ufficient to make any impreffion on the works; and, from the feveri- 
ty of the duty which was to be undergone, by fuch a handful of men, 
were unable to procure one night’s reft out of two, till the arrival 
of fome finall reinforcements, yet they were active and perfevering 
in their attempts to furprife the garrifon; and were tolerably fuc- 
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cefsful in cutting off every relief, or fupply of provifions, from with- 
out. 

General Carleton contented himfelf with his fituation. He guarded 
with the utmoft vigilance oes the attempts of the befiegers to fur- 
prife the garrifon; but did not choole to run the ritk of fallving out 
to repel their attacks, well knowing that he would be able to drive 
them out of Canada with eafe, as foon as his expected reinforcements 
fhould arrive from Great-Britain. 

The Canadians, difheartened by the late misfortunes of the Ame- 
ricans, and oe by the rapacious depredations committed on 
their property, both by the officers and foldiers, became more cool in 
their attachment; and, at one time, a con‘iderable number of them 
embodied themfelves, under a Mr. Beajeu, with an intent to raife 
the fiege of their capital; but were encountered, on their march, 
by a detachment of Provincials, who entirely defeated them. 

Congrefs, defirous of ftriking a decifive blow in Canada, previous 
to the arrival of reinforcements from England, and encouraged by 
the fuccefs which at firft attended general Montgomery, had refolved, 
Fan. 8 before the news of his unfortunate attempt to ftorm Quebec 

~* “* arrived, that nine battalions fhould be kept up in Canada, 
The news of genera! Montgomery’s fall, though difcouraging, did 
not extinguifh the ardour of the Americans. Congrefs refolved, thar 
Jan. 19 the troops already voted fhould march for Canada, with all 

* "% poffible {peed ; and that fome others fhould forthwith be 
raifed, for the fame fervice. 

Thefe meafures of Congrefs were warmly feconded by the people 
atlarge. Houfeholders cheerfully farnifhed what blankets could be 
fpared from their families, for this winter expedition; many thou- 
fands of hard dollars, for the ufe of the army in Canada, were readi- 
ly exchanged, at par, by individuals, for the paper bills of Congrefs ; 
and the recruiting bufinefs weut on with the utmoft fpirit and fuccefs. 
So great was the public ardour that Arthur St. Clair, who received his 
recruiting orders, as colonel of one of the Pennfylvania regiments, on 
the roth of January, raifed his full complement of men, with fuch ex- 
traordinary expedition, that fix companies of his regiment joined 
the army before Quebec on the rith of April, notwithftanding the 
hardhips they faftained, from the length of the march, and the cx- 
treme coldnefs of the feafon. 

About this time, a woman, infected with the finall-pox, came our 
from Quebec ; and, by mixing with the American foldiers, fpread the 
contagion amongft them, to the great diminution of their effective 
force. By the arrival of various reinforcements, the army amounted 
to three thoufand men, by the firft of May; but of thefe not more 
than 900 were fit for duty, owing to the ravages of the finall pox a- 
mongft them. The foldiers inoculated themfelves, contrary to the 
pofitive orders of of their officers 

Such was the fituation of the American army, when General Tho- 
mas arrived, and took the command. This, however, did nor pre- 
vent his attempting to furprize the town. The river being 
fufficiently free from ice, a fire*thip was prepared and fent to 
burn the thipping; fcaling-ladders were at the fame time provided ; 
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and the troops were held in readinefs for anattack on Quebec, as foon 
as the fire-fhip fhould fpread devaftation among the veffels in the ri- 
ver. But the plan failed,—the hip being fet.ina hlaze by the fire of 
the enemy, and fent drifting down the ftream.. 

No profpect now remained of effecting any thing againft Quebec, 
where fuccours were daily expected. The number of healthy men in 
the American army was very inconfiderable ; they were incumbered 
with the fick; difperfed in diferent quarters, for want of barracks, 
and furnifhed with no more than three days provifions. It 
was therefore refolved, in a council of war, to retreat imme- 
diately, in the beft manner they could, But the refolve was too late. 
Some of the fhips, with reinforcements from Great Britain, arrived 
next morning, having forced their way through the ice, before fuch a 
mieafure was deemed practicable by the Americans. General Carle- 
ton, perceiving the intention of the American general to make good 
a retreat, landed a number of troops on the very day of their arrival, 
joined them to thofe in the garrifon, and marched at their head to at- 
tack the retreating army. He met with no reiiftance. The befiegers 
retreated with the utmolt precipitation. 

Candour demands that a tribute be paid, in this place, to the hu- 
manity, as well as the military talents, of general Carleton. He had 
hitherto flruggled under difficulties which would have proved infur- 
mountable to an officer of common abilities: He had now an oppor- 
tunity of difplaying his character as a man—A great number of the 
Americans had been left fick in the hofpitals; thefe unfortunate men 
he treated in the moft generous manner; and permitted them, when 
recovered, to return home. But his humanity did not reft here. 
Apprehending that many of the fick and wounded, who were unable 
to make good their retreat, might be concealed in the woods, and ex- 
pofed to great diftrefs, he ifined a proclametion, ordering proper per- 
fous to feek them out, and give them all neceflary relief, at the pub- 
lick expence. To induce them to accept of this benevolent offer, he 
further promifed, that as foon as they were recovered, they fhould be 
at perfect liberty to return to their refpective homes. 

The Americans retreated till they reached the river Sorel, where 
they were joined by confiderable reinforcements; but the prevalence 
of the finall pox amongft them, very much weakened their force. 
Here general Thomas caught the infection and died. He had for- 
bidden his men to be inoculated, and would not avail himfelf of a pre- 
caution which he did not allow the foldiers to ufe. The command 
now devolved on general Sullivan. 

The Americans had, for fome time paft, ftationed a party of 400 
men at the Cedars, a fimall fort, about forty miles above Montreal. 
The fort. was attacked, in the beginning of May, by a mixed party, 
roniifting of a few regulars, fome Canadians, and a number of Indians. 
Col. Beadle, the commanding officer, refigned his place to major 
Butterfield, and repaired to Montreal, under the pretext of obtain- 
mrsa reinforcement. Butterfield, without having made much re- 
fiftance, furrendered the fort. In the mean time a reinforcement was 
coming forward from Montreal, under major Sherburne, Beadle noi 
Seing difpofed to return. Sherburne was fiercely attacked on his 
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piarch, by a body of 500 Canadians and Indians ; and though at the 
head of no more than soo men, he maintajned an obftinate confliét 
for nearly two hours, when he was overpowered by the enemy, who 
furrounded thé remains of his brave party, and ‘rufhed on with their 
tomahawks. Many were butchered; and the reft were made pri- 
foners. Many of the Indians were flain in this action ; but what ex- 
afperated them moft was the fall of a Seneca chief. Arnold, who 
commanded at Montreal, immédiately marched at the head of a body 
of men to the Cedars, to remedy the evils that hadtaken place. But, 
on his approaching the fort, he was informed, that if he proceeded, 
the whole of the pvifoners fhould immediately be put to death. This 
threat obliged him to defift, and to enter into a cartel for the ex- 
change of the prifoners. 

Towards the end of May, general Carleton found himfelf at the 
head of 1g@00 effective regular troops. He now fixed the principal 
rendezvous at Three Rivers, fituated on the north fide of the St. Law- 
rence, midway between Quebec and Montreal, and diftant from each 
about ninety miles. The Sorel, where the Americans were potted, 
was about 50 miles higher up the St. Lawrence. Only one divilion 
of the Britifh under general Frazer, was yet ftationed at Three ri- 
vers; another commanded by general Nefbit lay near the town, on 
board the tranfports; anda greater than either was on its way from 
Quebec, in feveral fmall parties, by land and water, under the gene- 
rals Carleton, Burgoyne, and others. 

An enterprize, of a moft extraordinary and perilous nature, was 
at this time projected, and undertaken by the Americans. About 
2000'men, under general Thomfon, embarked in boats witha view, to 
furprize the Britifh troops at Three Rivers. Coafting along the 
Southern fhore till he came oppofite to Point du Lac, to avoid the 
armed veflels and tranfports, which lay higher up than Three Rivers, 
he there crofled over, and landed his men in the night, without being 
obferved by the fhipping. 

Three Rivers being rather a iong ftraggling village than a regu- 
lar town, it was thought beft to attack it by break of day, in four 
different quarters, at the fame time. From Point du Lac to Three Bi 
vers are two roads; one leading along the St. Lawrence; the other 
nearly parallel, but at a confiderable diftance from the river. It was 
determined to advance by the latter. But general Thomfon being 
falfely informed, that three or four hundred of the enemy were poft- 
ed at three miles diftance, inftantly marched to diflodge them. On 
difcovering the miftake he returned, but fo much time had been loft, 
that day-light appeared, when they were fix miles from their object. 
The road, moreover, was extrmely bad ; fo that all hope of fucceed- 
ing by furprize was now atan end. About fun-rife they were fired 
on by two armed veflels. An open attack was immediately refolved 
on. The drums were beat; and the troops moved on, with as much 
expedition as the badnefs of the road would permit. Having advanc- 
ed three miles farther, they were fired on by the thips of war. This 
obliged them to file off from the river to a circuitous road, which al- 
fo led to the town; but through woodlands and fwamps that were 
almoft impaflable. After fultaining great fatigue, and. wading a riv- 
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ulet breaft-deep, they at length gained the open country near the 
village. A party of the British were difcovered about a mile diltant. 
Thete Col. Wayne immediately attacked. Ardent for action his on- 
fet was vigourous; but he was foon repulfed by faperior numbers. 

In the beginning of the aétion, general Thomfon left the main bo- 
dy, and went to join the detachment that was engaged ; but he loft 
his way in the woods, and was never able to return. In the ab- 
fence of general Thomfon, the command devolved on Col. St. Clair. 
Perceiving that the Britifh troops were landed from on board the 
tranfports; and were advancing on the river road, to gain the rear 
of the Americans, he ordered a retreat. This was only to be ef- 
fected, by returning through the fame difmal fwamps and thickets 
they had already traverfed. On approaching the Point du Lac, they 
found that the Britifh had arrived there before them, in expectation 
of deftroying their batteaux. At the fame time, they learned that 
they were purfued by another trong party of the Britifh, who were 
now within three quarters of a mile of their rear. Thus fituated, 
with the enemy both in their front and rear, and hemmed in on one 
fide by the St. Lawrence, immediate deftruction feemed inevitable. 
In this trying dilemma, the only expedient that remained, was to 
make a forced, but circuitous march, fo as to get beyond the party 
in front, and make the beft of their way to the Sorel, through the 
woods. Col. St. Clair, having fome knowledge of the country, from 
his having ferved in it in the preceding war, was able to point out a 
route, in which the river de Loups, which lay in their way, was ford- 
able This plan fucceeded. Though purfued by the enemy, the 
effected their efcape through the woods, and arrived at the Sorel, 
with the lofs of no more than two hundred men, inoft of whom were 
taken prifoners;- - 

Col. St. Clair was unable to proceed in this retreat, froma hurt 
he had received in his foot. His men generoutly offered to carry 
him ; but this propofal he declined, and remained, under cover of a 
large tree which had been blown up by the roots, with two or three 
other officers, who were exhaufted with fatigue. Here they were 
furrounded by the Britith. They neverthelefs remained undifcovered 
till night came on, when they made their efcape. They had now 
been almoft three days without provifions; but they were kindly re- 
lieved by the inhabitants, and in a few days arrived at the Sorel, 
where they had the fatisfaction to find that the greater part of the de- 
tachment had arrived before them; and alfo that Major Wood, who 
had been left to guard the batteaux, at Point du Lac, had efcaped 
with the whole of them, and arrived fafely at the Sorel. © 

Generali Thomfon was lefs fortunate. He had fallen in with Col. 
irvine and fome other officers. ‘Ihey wandered the whole night in 
thick fwamps ; and being unable to make their way to the river, they 
at length took refuge in a houfe, and were there made prifoners. 

Thus terminated an adventurous undertaking, which probably 
would not have beea entered on, had the real ftrength of the Britith, 
at Three Rivers, been known. At any rate, it might have been pru- 
dent to abandon the enterprize, as foon as they found they were dif- 
covered, and no hope of furpriling the enemy remained, 
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. The whole of the Britifh army having arrived at Three Rivers, 
they pulhed forward, by land and water, for the Sorel, where they 
arrived afew hours after the rear of the Americans had 
Fume We def it. General Burgoyne was difpatched at the head of a 
confiderable force, with inftructions to purfue the Americans to St. 
ohn’s; but not to rifk any thing, till another column, on his right, 
fhould be able to co-operate with him. This cautious conduct gave 
the retreating army time to efcape. 

General Sullivan gained great honour by the manner in which 
this retreat was conducted. He faved all the baggage and public 
ftores ; and brought off his fick, who were very numerous. On the 
firft of July he reached Crown Point; and at that place made his firft 
ftand. The want of boats obliged the Britith to defift from the pur- 
fuit, which, for the prefent, they urged no farther than St. John’s. 
By the retreat of the American army, the friendly Canadians were re- 
duced to a deplorable fituation. They expoftulated with Generel 
Sullivan in the moft feeling manner; and with tears in their eyes be- 
wailed their hard fate, earneftly entreating him, not to abandon them 
to the refentment, of their former rulers. The only relief he could 
afford them was, an aflurance of protection, if they accompanied 
him in his retreat; but this was a diftrefling alternative to men who 
had wives, children, and immoveable property. In general, thev 
were under the neceflity of cafting themfelves on the mercy of that 
government they had offended. 

The only circumftance that faved General Sullivan’s army, and pre- 
vented an immediate invafion of the colonies by General Carlton, was 
the naval force of the Americans on Lake-Champlain, where the Bri- 
tifh had not a fingle veffel. To remove this obttacle engaged his im- 
mediate attention. Jt was found that no lef than thirty vetlels- would 
be neceflary, in order to acquire a fuperiority on the.Lake. Some 
large veflels had been brought from England; but thefe muft be ta- 
ken to pieces and recon{tructed, owing to the great obftructions 
which occurred, in the rapids that run between the St. Lawrence and 
Lake Champlain. Here the exertions of the British feamen and {ol- 
diers were almoft incredible. They tranfported over landing places, 
and dragged up the rapids, thirty long-boats, a number of large 
flat-bottomed boats, a gondola, and above four hundred batteaux. 
So great was the expedition with which the bulinefs went forward, 
that the principal veilel, carrying three mats and eighteen twelve 
© pounders, was finifhed in twenty eight days, ‘rom the laying of her 
+ keel, completely rigged, and fitted for action ; and in three months 
the whole armament was completed. This activity was abfolutely 
» neceflary, as their plan was, after taking pofleflion of the Lakes and 
forts, to puth on to Albany, where they might winter commodioufly ; 
and be in readinefs in the fpring, to co-operate with the army at 
New-York, in fo decifive a manner, as to put a fpeedy and fuccetsful 
termination to the war. 

On the part of the Americans, great exertions were made to de- 
fend the colonies from an invafion, in this quarter. General Gates 
took.the command in the fummer, On his arrival a council of offi- 
cers was held, for the purpofe of confulting on the belt means of 
Unt. Asyi. Vol, VI, No. 1. 
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rding againft the incurfions of the enemy. Some were of opinion 
- HF cota e Pcint was the beft place to erect fortifications, for the 
purpofe of defence ; but the council aflembled on this occafion, re- 
folved, that it would be better to erect their principal works on a 
{trong ground which lies a little to the eaft of Ticonderoga ; and to 
endeavour, by all means, to maintain a fuperiority on Lake-Cham- 
plain. General Gates accordingly collected his principal force, now 
confilting of 12000 men, at Ticonderoga ; and a number of veffels 
were conftruéted at Skenefborough. : 

But the Americans were not poffefled of the fame means as the Bri- 
tith, for increafing their naval armament. Notwithftanding their 
endeavours, their lift amounted to no more than fifteen veflels, the 
largeft of which was afchooner, mounting twelve fix and four poun- 
ders. The force of the enemy confifted of the thip already mention- 
ed, carrying eighteen twelve pounders ; two ftout fchooners, one of 
them mounting fourteen, and the other twelve fix pounders; a ra- 
deau, with fixtwenty four and fix twelve pounders ; twenty gun-boats, 
each carrying a piece of brafs ordnance, from nine to twenty four 
pounders ; and a number of tranfports for the troops, baggage, war- 
like ftores, provifions &c. that were to be conveyed over the Lake, 
under the protection of the fleet. 

The American fleet was commanded by general Arnold, who en- 
deavoured to fupply the defect of ftrength by dexterity of manage- 
ment, 

On the eleventh of OGober the Britith fleet attacked general Ar- 
nold s armament. It was drawnup with great fkill, between an ifland 
and the main land, to prevent the Britith from furrounding it. An 
action now began, which was maintained, with equal courage on both 
fides, for fome hours. The wind was fo unfavourable to the Britifh, 
that a number of their ftrongelt veflels could not be brought into the 
action. This leffened the inequality fo much, that the principal da- 
mage fuftained by the Americans, was the lofs of a fchooner and a gon- 
dola. At night the action was difcontinued. General Arnold, con- 
vinced of the great fuperiority of the enemy, took the opportunity 
of the night to efcape with his fleet. Next morning he was entirely 
out of fight. The wind proving favourable, the Britith purfued, with 
all the fail they could crowd, and came up with the Americans near 
Crown-Point, where a defperate engagement enfued, and was fup- 
ported with great fpirit by Arnold, againft a fuperior force, for two 
hours. Some of his veflels made the beft of their way to Ticondero- 
ga. Two gallies and five gondolas, which remained, withftood the 
whole force of the enemy. At length, general Arnold, finding refift- 
ance ineffectual, ran the veflels on thore, and blew them up, having 
firft landed his men. Ue did not quit his own galley till the was in 
flaines, left the Britith fhould board her, and ftrike his flag. 

The enemy being now in pofleffion of Lake-Champlain, the few 
continental troops, at Crown-Point, withdrew to the main body, 
at Ticonderoga. General Carleton took pofleffion of the ground from 
which they had retreated. He fent two detachments, and fome vef- 
fels, to reconnoitre the works of the Americans at iconderoga ; but, 
fding them too ftrong, he was deterred from making any attempt 
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ta reduce that poft. The approach of winter obliged him to return 
to Canada, for the fake of comfortable accommodations for the army. 
But this he did, with the expectation of entering the colonies, by the 
way of the Lakes, with a powerful force, in the {pring, when he hoped 
he thould be able to penetrate the country, til! he formed a junction 
with the Britith army at New-York. 

(To be continued.) 


—DOSIOHOH$OO SOOO 


On the IMPROVEMENT of WORNOUT 
LANDS. 


Communicated tothe Block'ey and Merion Society for promoting Agriculture 


and Rural Economy, by the Hon. Ricnuarn Paerers E/y. Prefident 
of the Society. 


HEN I took the liberty of pointing out defects in our mode 

of farming, I promifed to ufe my endeavours to fuggeft re- 

medies for evils, which | with prevailed only in our neighbourhood. 
Exceptions are happily to be met with; but the ftile of agriculture, 
under fimilar circumftances, is too much alike every where. It is 
the more unfortunate, as moit of the inhabitants of exhaufted lands 
feem to be the leaft ingenious and induftrious, in calling to their at- 
fitance /fyjfem and experiment, although they ftand the moft in need 
of them. It would feem that, as to them, the old adage of Nece/ity 
being the Mother of Invention fhould not apply. Their {pirits, and con- 
fequently their exertions, feem to fail them, and to be exhaufted in 
proportion to the degrees of impoverifhment attending their foil. E- 
ven the induftrious fow much, and reap little. As long as thofe who 
poffeis it can clear a piece of new land, they apply themfelves to the 
tillage of it, and abandon the greater part of the refidue of their 
farms, to what they deem unconquerable poverty. If you enquire 
the reafons of their negligence, they will affign any but the true one. 
—‘‘ They have not ftock enough to make manure—they have not 
{trength enough to work much land, and muft therefore work that 
which yields the mo{t—they have not money to purchafe the means 
of re-invigorating their farms.’’—The fact is, that their not making 
the neceflary and proper application of their {tock and itrength is the 
caufe of the latter misfortune, which includes the reft. If their ftock 
is fmall, it requires the more attention to produce profit from it; 
and if their ftrength is not great enough for fwo acres, let it be ap- 
plied effectually to ove. They will find their affairs in this cafe mend 
as if by magic. Their expenfes will be lefs, and of courfe their 
profits greater. Their labour will have a limited, and confequently 
a practicable, object. Savings in wear and tear of implements, of 
feed, of expenfe in wages, of expenditures to mechanics, with all 
the confequences of cultivating a final! portion of land well, will im- 
mediately follow. ‘Chey will not fail in the accomplifhment of their 
object ; but they will ce. fe to bring themfelves in debt by mifapplied 
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endeavours to avoid it. They will find too their ove acre, well culti- 
vated, more seiner than many in the old rotine of mifmanage- 


ment. ‘Che difference between a highly improved acre and one even 

beyond mediocrity is greater than at firft view itappears. In En land, 
the proportion of rent between land producing five quarters and that 
bringing three qnarters per acre, is often more than two to one. Yet 
the produce is not double. But after labour and expenfe, which are 
the fame in both, the excefs is the profit; and the tenants at the high- 
eft rents clear the molt money and get rich, while it frequently hap- 
pens that the others become bankrupt. , 

Thefe obfervations are the moft applicable to thofe, who, like ours 
felves, have their lots caft in a country exhaufted by bad tillage. 
With good and fyftematical culture our fituation would have been ve- 
ry different. Under good management our lands would have {till 
continued fertile ; and we fhould not poflefs them in their prefent mi- 
ferable fiate. ‘The following Remarks are intended to elucidate and 
confirm my obfervations on the firft evil which 1, on a former occafion, 
pointed out, viz. “ Defes in gur Mode of Tillage.” —~ 

One would think that the bare recital of the common mode of pre- 
paration for wheat, too generally accomplifhed here in one year, 
though in well-informed countries it is not compleated in lefs than 
three, would fufficiently point out the evil and the remedy, 

In general, the fod is turned or broken up in the fpring, at the moft 
four, but more frequently lefs than three inches deep. This fod is com- 
pofed of a fmall proportion of grafs-roots. The roots of permanent 
and noxious weeds (whofe fibres have formed a mat, pervading the 
greater part of the furface, where they run horizontally, and, if tap- 
rooted, ftriking as deep a: the foil will admit) occupy the reft. The 
feeds of thefe weeds, both annual and perennial, have been dropping 
for years, ready to vegetate with the firft ftirring of the earth. In 
this wretched fituation it is plowed moft wretchedly, becaufe fuper- 
ficially, and left without harrowing for two or three months. It is 
then crofled; at the feafon of fowing harrowed ; the feed is then 
plowed in, and thus committed to this miferable mafs of clods, un- 
broken in the whole or in part. In this mafs are contained undecay- 
ed roots of weeds and vegetating blue and unconquered fibrene graf- 
fes, which, unlike tap-rooted grafles, fuch as clover, are pefts, and 
noi afliftants to grain. The feed is then left to take its chance, with 
this holt of enemies to contend with. Added to thefe, a crop of In- 
dian corn, @ great exhawfler, is often taken in the feafon of fowing the 
grain. This, with its other bad effects; prevents the plough and har- 
row from having their full operation—This is a true ftatement of 
the genera! practice, which, if we do not amend, will prolong the cau- 
fes of our complaints, that blue grafs, garlick, and other weeds, choak 
and naufeate our crops; infomuch that our produce pays not for our 
labour and expenfes. Can it be fuppofed that a plant, fach as wheat 
(which will penetrate three feet, if the foil will admit of it, and whofe 
horizontal roots have been meafured ten feet) will perfed itfelf in 
a depth of three or four inches, and in a collection of clods, tuffocks of 
weed-roots, end increafing mats of blue grafs, which will prevent the 
extention of its roots and fibres! Will any one believe that weeds, fuch 
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as yellow weed or St. John’s wort, white weed or daifies, or blue grafs, 
requiring three years, with well attended fallow crops, to deitroy 
them, can be fo backened in one feafon, as not materially to injure the 
winter grain, if not to choak it in the whole or in part? Let fach as 
conceive this examine the vigour with which weeds grow after the 
crop is off, and confider how long wheat occupies the ground, and of 
courfe what opportunity this crop (contrary to the effect of fallow 
crops) gives to their increafe and growth. Let them alfo confider, 
that ods contain, as in magazines, untouched fibres, and roots of 
grafs, and weeds ready to vegetate after a little reft; and that they 
alfo lock up fo many mouths of the earth, which would, ina fate of 
pulverization, receive the nourifhment and food of plants, from the 
dews and air. Their candour would then, I truft, compel them to 
fubfcribe to what fhould be an agricultural maxim—/ farmer fhould 
let nothing grow but his crop. 

Indolence makes large demands upon ingenuity to furnith it with 
excufes. Some plaufible reafons are brought forward to fupport eve- 
ry bad practice. I have heard it alledged in converfation, and have 
met with it in a treatife on St. Foin (the moft extenfive rooted vege- 
table of its tribe) that “ Plants thould not extend their roots too far, 
or they will fpend themfelves in root.’’—As if nature was not too 
wife to fuffer an injurious difproportion in the parts of her produc- 
tions. Roots are to vegetables (as in that treatife it is obferved) 
what the inteftines and {tomach are to animals. The more and larg- 
er thefe are, being always proportioned to the body of which they 
are parts, the more and greater the fupplies of nourifhment received 
and communicated. 

The remedies | will recommend for the evils I have enumerated 
are—-deep, trench, and frequent plowing.—I have had much experience 
of the goo? effects of thefe, on lands as much impoverithed as any in 
this country, and have therefere no occalion for authorities to fatifiy 
myfelf—But I will quote one inftance, among many which might be 
produced. The celebrated Chateawvienx, a philofophic and attentive 
cultivator, «le‘ted a piece of ground, from which he had taken the 
foil three! . deep, leaving only a fterile, whitith clay. By digging 
and ftirrisy this {pot, he brought it, in three years, to bear wheat with- 
out manure, as large and fine as any his garden could produce.» This 
fhews that earth, fuppofed barren, can be made, by ttirring, fepar- 
ating its parts, and expofure to the influence of the air, as produc- 
tive as the original furface. Ir fully anfwers the objections to deep 
and treach-plowin , of turning up barren earth , for the wortt earth 
may be thus made fertile. L//er alfo affords inftances in proof, from 
the practice of the gardeners about London. They trench their 
grounds, when they begin to be exhaufted, three feet deep, turning 
the original furface to the bottom. 

To perform the operation of trenching, which is unneceflary above 
once in feven years, I have a plough in the common form, but large 
and trong—the mortife in the beam /ong, fo as to admit of altering 
the inclination of the coulter, as you would with to go deeper or fhal- 
lower, and the mould-board is conftructed fo as to calt aff more earth 
thar the common plough—With this plough, drawn by two oxen 
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and two horfes, or four of the former, I begin by ruming as deep a 
furrow as poflible—The next operation is made with a light plough 
and two horfes; which pares off the fod two inches deep, with a 
broad furrow, turning this fod into the trench, with all its weeds, 
roots, and other pelts to your foil. Thefe are completely covered 
by the large plough, fomewhat narrower than the finall one, which 
running in the fame furrow, throws over a body of earth, and buries 
thefe nuifances; moft of which, being placed beyond vegetation, fer- 
ment, rot, and become bleflings, by adding to the fertility ef the foil. 
The depth fromten to fourteen inches, as your foil will bear.—This, 
when | can doit, | have finifhed before winter. The next feafon I give 
it a light drefling with lime, dung, or fuch other manure as! can ob- 
tain, and work it well with Indiancorn, the moft common fallow crop 
we have. Intrenching, | am fatisfied if ] get through three quarters of 
an acre in a fhort day, though fometimes I do more. My plough runs, 
inthe year's fucceeding the trenching, no deeper than is required in 
good common plowing, perhaps five or fix inches, 1 frequently fow 
buck-wheat, and plow it in when in full blofiom, as a green manure and 
covering crop. 1 have raifed potatoes, tap-roots and cabbages, in 

round thus prepared, as fallow crops, to great advantage. ‘The ef- 
feets have anfwered my moft fanguine expectations, and I therefore 
warmly recommend it. Be not uneafy if your profits are not imme- 
mediate. ‘lime and tillage are required to impregnate this new 
earth, which has in itfelflefs food for plants, than it will obtain from 
the air by ftirring and expofare. To thofe who will not confine them- 
felves toa {pot within their power to french, 1 would reccommend 
(if they will not, as 1 always prefer, ufe that much —— but 
profitable animal, the ox) adding another horfe to their plough, and 
deepening their furrows ; making it an object to turn up their fal- 
lows in the fall, This will be a ftep towards good hufbandry. If to 
this tey will addone or two extraordinary plowings, the fucceeding 
feafon, their crops willamply repay them. 

The method | recommend is not without its exceptions, of which 
the farmer, from fmall eflays, muft inform himfelf. The depth muft 
be regulated by the ftaple; and there are fome foils not proper for 
wheat, and evidently improper for trenching; though thefe are few. 
I know too that fome, and particularly clay-farmers, are attached to 
their clods ; becaufe they fay they keep the ground from confolidating ; 
or, as they call it, faddening or poaching. But it is beft not to fow 
wheat on fuch foils, until prepared by good tillage, with fome manure, 
and a good courfe of cropping, as well fallow as covering, to pre- 
cede this which is juftly ftiled the Golden Grain. When thus prepared, 
the fermentation introduced by the manure, and perhaps by the 
ee or whatever be the food of plants, will caufe a repul- 

1on between the particles, and the very nature of the foil will be 
changed. Be the caufe what it may, (for I pretend to no precife 
knowledge of thefe hidden operations of Nature,) it is well known that 
foil thus treated lies light and loofe; and therefore to keep it afun- 
der has no occafien for clods ; to which even /lones (as they retain moif- 
ture, and contain no noxious roots or feeds) are, in many refpects, 
preferable. Nor will this foil be /pewy, as it is commonly termed, as the 
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roots will take deep hold, and want not the fhelter or gradual nourifh- 
ment, which thofe who are advocates for clods hold out as neceflary 
in thallow ploughed grounds. Inftances are not wanting where good 
crops have been obtained, harrowed in at one ploughing, late in the 
autumn, when the vegetation of the weeds and grafs has been check- 
ed or ended for the feafon. This may, with good /uck, ferve a turn. 
The crop may get the ftart of the weeds and grafles; which they re- 
yenge by growing with more vigour when it is off. It is on this ac- 
sount bad farming; and fhould rather be treated as a fortunate ex- 
ception, than asarule. I do not here allude to wheat, fown at one 
ploughing, on a clean clover-ley—for this is a valuable part of the ro- 
tation fyitem I offered for your confideration. 1 will clofe this part 
of the fubject with a quotation from Duhamell—“ It is often more ad-. 
vantageous to encreafe the fertility of land by p/oughing, than by dung. 
Becaufe in general only a certain quantity of dung can be had; the 

roduce of twenty acres being fcarcely fufficient to produce enough 
- four or five; whereas the particles of the earth may be divided 
and fubdivided almoft to infinity. The help derived from dung is 
therefore limited, while no bounds can be fet to the benefits derived 
from ploughing.” This obfervation of one who was an enthufiaft for 
the drill hufbandry, may be fomewhat tinged with attachment to /j/- 
tem.—Truth is generally between the extremes, to which the advo- 
cates for favourite fyftems extend their {fpeculations.— Manures mutt 





a never be neglected. But, with them, the practice here recommend- 
ed fhould be ferioufly attended to. It will render their efficacy more 
1 beneficial, and of courfe require the fmaller quantity. Without them, 
“ it is the beft fubftitute, thofe who cannot or will not obtain them can 
d apply. ; ; 
\ With all this, the farmer muft not be in too great hafte to obtain 
r nis ultimate profit. Time is required in the preparation. Fallow 
crops, which either cover or force tillage, will repay the expenfe in 
B the neceflary ftages of improvement. We muft not crowd into one 
ch feafon, the bufinefs which will be ineffectual, unlefS three or four years 
‘tk are devoted to it. When the end is accomplifhed, its effe&s are not 
7 tranfitory, but permanently profitable ; and the perfevering cultivator 
» will long continue happy, in the well-earned and rich reward of all 
ott his patience ard all his roils. 
| - 3 Thus have I endeavoured to comply with the withes of the fociety, 
1S? ae by propofing what to me appears the “‘ be/} method of improving wern- 
low TD cut dands.” if the means I have offered are well known to the ex 
mM, perienced agriculturifts of Europe, or of our own country, they are 
ae ) the more to be relied on. Our profeffion derives fubftantial advanta- 
7: = ges from well directed pradfice and experiments perieveringly executed. 
a Theories, however new, ingenious, and amufing, are of little ufe, un- 
F be picts proved beneficial by thefe indifputable tefts. 
oo By order of the Society, 
oo RICHARD TUNIS, Secretary. 
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32 Of Generating Yeaft. Of Diftilled Spirits. 
METHOD of GENERATING YEAST; 


For the difcovery of which a premium of twenty pounds was lately given, by the 
Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, in Great Britain. 


ROCURE three earthen or wooden veflels, of different fizes and 

apertures ; one capable of holding two quarts, another three or 
four, and the third five or fix. Boil a quarter of a peck of malt, for a- 
bout eight or ten minutes, in three pints of water; pour a quart off 
from the grains into the firft or leaft veflel, and let it ftand in a cool 
place till not quite cold, but retaining that degree of heat which the 
brewers ufually find to be proper, when they begin to work their li- 
quor. Then remove the veffel into fome warm fituation, near a fire, 
where the heat is between feventy and eighty degrees of Fahrenheit ; 
and there let it remain, till the fermentation begins, which will be 
plainly perceived within thirty hours; add then two quarts more of a 
like decoction of malt, prepared and cooled in the fame manner as the 
firft: and mix the whole in the fecond or larger veflel ; and ftir it 
well in, which muft be repeated in the ufual way, as it rifes ina com- 
mon vat. Laftly, adda (ill greater quantity of the fame decoction, 
to be worked in the largeft veflel, which will produce yeaft enough 
for a brewing of forty gallons. 
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OnthePeRNicious EFFECTS of DISTILLED 
SPIRITS. 


To the Senate and Houfe of Reprefertatives of the Unitep States, iz 
Congrefs affembled, the Memoria of the College of Phyficians of the 
City of Philadelphia,* 


RESPECTFULL SHEWETH 3 


ena they have feen with great pleafure the operation of a 
National Government which has eftablithed order in the Unit- 
ed States. 

They rejoice to find amongft the powers which belong to this go- 


vernment, that of reftraining, by certain duties, the confumption of | 


diftiiled /pirits in our country. 

It belongs more peculiarly to men of other profeffions to enume- 
rate the pernicious effects of thefe liquors upon morals and manners. 
Your memorialifts will only remark, that a great proportion of the 
moit ob{tinate, painful, and mortal diforders which affect the human 
body, are produced by diftilled fpirits —That they are not only de- 
ftructive to health and life, but that they impair the faculties of the 
mind, and thereby tend equally to difhonour our character as a na- 
tion, and to degrade our fpecies as intelligent beings. 


* This AZemorial was lately prefented to both Houfes of Congre/i. 
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Your memorialifts have no doubt that the rumour of a plague or 
any other peftilential diforder, which might fweep away thoufands of 
their fellow-citizens, would produce the moft vigorous and eifectual 
meafures in our government, to prevent or fubdue it. Your memo- 
rialifts can fee no juft caufe why the more certain and extenfive ra- 
vages of diftilled fpirits, upon human life, fhould not be guarded a- 
gainft with correfponding vigilance and exertions, by the rulers of 
the United States. 

Your memorialifts beg leave to add further, that the habitual ufe of 
diftilted /pirits in any cafe whatever, is wholly unneceffary—that they nei- 
ther fortify the body againft the morbid effets of heat or cold, nor 
render labour more eafy, nor more productive—and that there are 
many articles of diet and drink which are not only fafe and perfect- 
ly falutary, but preferable to diftilled fpirits for é¢ach of the above 
neatienbil purpofes 

Your memorialifts have beheld with regret, the feeble influence of 
reafon and religion, in reftraining the evils which they have ename- 
rated. —They center their hopes, therefore, of an eflicient remedy 
for them, in the wifdom and power of the legiflature of the United 
States; and in behalf of the interefts of humanity to which their pro- 

feflion is clofely allied, they thus publickly intreat the Congrefs, by 
their obligations to protect the lives of their conftituents, and by 
their regard to the character of our nation, and to the rank of our 
fpecies inthe ftale of beings, to impofe fuch heavy duties upon all 
diftilled fpirits, as fhall be effectual to reftrain their intemperate ufe 
in our country. 
Signed by order of the College, 
JOHN REDMAN, Prefident. 
Atte ft, 
SAMUEL POWEL GRIFFITTS, Sec’ry. 


Philad. Dec. 27th. 1790. 


PHP GOSDS DOD S— 


ACCOUNT of the FEMALE ARABS. 
(From M. pe Baison’s account of his fhipwreck and captivity.) 


Moorefs, to be reckoned a beauty, muft have long teeth flicking 

out of her mouth ; the fleth from her fhoulder to the elbow, loofe 
and flabby ; her body, legs and thighs prodigioufly thick; a heavy 
hobbling gait, and bracelets like the collar of a Danith dog upon her 
arms and legs. In a word, from infancy they endeavour to efface 
thofe fhapes for which they are indebted to nature, in order to fub- 
ftitute others, highly ridiculous and difagreeable. 

Could any one believe that fuch hideous and frightfal females are 
jealous, and fond of propagating fcandal? This, however, is the 
cafe. If one of them has occafion to borrow any thing from a neigh- 
bour, and if the hufband happens to be in the tent, she veils her face, 
and prefents herfelf at the entrance, with a timid and srembling air 5 
Uni. Asyt. Vol. VI. No. 1. E 
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but if her neighbour happens to be by herfelf, they begin to raik a- 
gainft all their acquaintances who are able to drefs in a fuperior 
{tyle.* The converfation is prolonged, a third neighbour arrives, 
who puts in her word alfo, fo that the half of the day is fj nt in 
fpeaking ill of others, and they often feparate, without recol are 
what they had come to borrow. They are alfo remarkably lazy, an 
fond of gormandizing. When they know that camel’s or goat’s fieth 
is roafting in any tent, they will expofe themfelves to every af- 
front, in order to procure fome of it. Their favourite part is the 
liver. 

Nothing can equal the joy of the Arabs on the birth of a fon. It 
may readily be guefled, that the mother has neither the affiftance of 
a midwife nor of a furgeon. For the molt part she is alone at the 
time of her delivery, ftretched out upon the fand, where fhe depofits 
her burthen, and, having taken a drop of milk to ftrengthen her, re- 
mains lying on the ground in a wretched tent incapable of theltering 
her from the inclemency of the weather. 

Every woman who brings forth a fon, in order to manifeft her joy, 
blackens her face for the {pace of forty days; at the birth of a dangh- 
ter, fhe blackens only the half of her vifage, and for no more than 
twenty days. Could thefe poor children obferve the hideous appearance 
which their mothers exhibit, they would be frightened from approach- 
ing their breafts. I never faw fuch difgufting figures. 

I could never help fhuddering when I faw the feverity with which 
thefe women treat their children, when yet at the breaft. They lay 
them afleep by giving them fevere blows upon the back, and to pre- 
vent them from crying they pinch them in a moft unmerciful manner, 
and twift their fkin with their fingers. 

It is generally the women who pull up the poles of the tent when 
their hufbands have refolved to change the place of their encamp- 
ment; they alfo load the camels under the infpection of their maf- 
ters. When the hufband mounts on horfeback, it is the wife who 

refents him with his fpurs, and though the fall and bruife herfelf, it 
is of little importance, provided on his arrival he finds her ready to 
ferve him witha bafon of butter-milk. 

I have been often fhocked to fee one of thefe Arabs (who, not 
being rich enough to purchafe a horfe, had mounted upon the bales 
on the back of his camel) leave to difmayed females the care of ar- 
ranging the load which had tuinbled down, whilft he, with the utmoft 
indifference, was repofing himfelf behind a bufh. Nothing can be 
more arrogant than an Arab to his wife, nothing more humble than 
one of his wives in his prefence. They are even excluded from the 
company of their hufbands at their meals ; as foon as they have ferv- 
ed them they retire until their tyrants are pleafed to call them to give 
them what they have left. An Arab cannot, without violating the 
rules of decency, enter the tent of any of his neighbours on any ac- 
count whatever. When he has occafion to {peak with him he calls 


* If thefe Accomplifoments are the charateriftic of fo refined a part of the creation, 
as our own ladies, why wonder that favages fhould evince a depravity in their man- 
ners, when judged by the touchftone of common fenfe or truc politenefs ?——E. 
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him out, and the wife, when the hears the found of his voice, im- 
mediately puts on a veil, and fhe does this even when fhe pafles 
one. 

I always confidered asa fable what was told me refpecting the 
breafts of the Moorefles, but | am now convinced of my error. I 
have feen, not to mention other inftances, one of thefe women, when 
in a paflion, {trike one of her children fo hard with one of her breafts, 
that fhe knocked the child down to the ground. 

Scarcely is a male child able to walk when its mother treats it with 
the fame refped as fhe treats her hufband ; that isto fay, the prepares 
food for it, and never eats till her fon is ferved. 


QDS Qe DOPOD 
FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 
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UCH has been written on Divinity, and much on humanity, 

Can we feparate them?—If they are to be feparated, how 

nice are their boundaries! Can we argue with refpect to Gop, with- 

out having refpect to his Creatures ? Can we reflect on his Creatures 

without recurring to the Creator! Idea is oppofed to immenfity ; 

Omnipotence to our confined knowledge ; and human argument 
fhrinks from the queftion. 

For what purpofe were we placed on this globe? If we have not 
recourfe to religion, what are we ? Beings poflefled of rationality ; 
rationality, which fhews us our weakrefs; weaknefs, which has led 
\s to vice ; and vice, which muft conduct us to mifery. 

Let us pafs over the fcenes, which Phi/ofophers have defcribed, or 
attempted to defcribe. To Poetry the handmaid of Philofophy, I thall 
have no recourfe at prefent. When the miftrefs erred, the fervant 
was notto blame. Yet let itbe faid, that, however fiction wandered, 
nature was true ; and that man looked up to Ged through the regions 
of nature. 

Let us furvey ourfelves. What are we? Imagination ftarts from 
the idea. 

Yet have we not powers? We have—Can we afcertain them ?— 
We will try—. 

I was born by a fpecies of miracle ; my life has been fuftained by 
a continuance of the fame miracle; by repeated miracles | have ob- 
tained middle age ; and Death, which is to lead me to eternal Life, 
is the greateft of ali miracles. 

’Tis true, there are rugged grounds, over which we muft travel. 
But thefe are incidental to human nature: Religion rejects chimeras. 
The hydra of the ancients is jultly exploded: and at prefent we have 
only falfe opinion to combat. 

To what does falfe opinion conduct us? To argumentation with- 
wta guide, and to fophiftry without a gleam of reafon. Let im- 
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agination range throughout the univerfe; and at length the mutt reft ip 
her foot on this rock— There is a Supreme ; and morality and religi- |P 
on muft conduct us to his throne. hy 


SPS OS S4+O OOS O-O— 
The BLESSINGS of SOCIETY. 


HE celebrated Abbe Raynal has not fcrupled to conclude, that | 
woods, rocks, and caves, have a natural charm not to be found ff 
in any civilized country; and that fociety, far from improving hu- 
mau nature, binds and conftrains it. Agreeably to this dottrine, a 
rude defert, filled with the howlings of wild beafts, the croakings of 
the raven, the melancholy {creeches of the owl ; uncultivated plains, 
covered with brambles and thorns; hunger, nakednefs, the dread of 
ferocious animals, and the being expofed to the bite of venomous 
reptiles, are capable of producing in man more agreeable fenfations 
than a fociety, in which laws are » protection again{t violence, in 
which the weak are not opprefled by the ftrong, nor deprived of the 
fruits of their labour ; that a folitude of this kind is more endearing 
than a life where hone(t induitry fupplies fure refources, and places 
us in a {tate to obtain the afliftance of others, when we are no longer 
capable of providing for our own neceflities: where commerce pro- 
daces riches, which being divided in certain proportions amongftt all, 
each feels the benefit of the public profperity: where, while fome 
draw from the land the aliments neceflary to life, or expofe themfelves 
in the defence of the community, others cultivate their intellectual 
faculties, extend the limits of the haman underftanding, and immor- 
calize themfelves by works which excite the admiration of pofterity. 
Becaufe a few half-ttarved men, {till covered with their primitive 
ruceneis. becaufe a few Europeans, who had neither earth nor habi- 
tation, without any fpirit of induftry, or at leaft being too lazy to 
work, have banifhed themfelves to the woods, in order to avoid a- 
bodes where politeneis and public eafe were inceflantly reproaching 
their idlenefs, mifery, and groflnefs; are we to conclude that man is 
formed to live wiid, and that fociety is a ftate of violence, contrary 
to his nature. YW 
‘The arts and fciences, the offspring of fociety, will then be for e- 
ver annihilated. Poets, orators, and philofophers, will be held in 
derifion, And what we now call tafte, Licoremnent, delicacy, and el- 
egance, will be viewed as the reveries of a delirious mind. Virtue, 
jultice, honour, and probity, will not even be known. Brambles, 
thiltles, fteril and poifonous herbs, will fpring up in our gardens in- 
ftead of the rofe and honey-fuckle: our meadows will become moraf- 
fes, our iertile vallies, overflowed by the rivers, will infeé the air 


with noxious exhalations, and fatal to all other animals, will become 
the refort of frogs and filthy reptiles. 


‘The lion and the tyger will eftablith their fway where the goat 
and the Jainb now browze the flowery herb; the fea, which we have 
fubdued, will ceafe to acknowledge our fuperiority ; the bonds which 
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gi- |) ~—will be no longer any communication between man and man; and 
i cach individual, inftead of finding in his neighbour a prop and fecuri- 
ty, will view him as an enemy, bent on his deftruction. Where fhall 
we then find the honour, the probity, the morality, and the virtue, 
fince we fee clearly that they cannot exit without fociety? 

Raynal muft depend very much on the credulity of his readers, to 
hazard the abfurdities he has. done. But, was he perfuaded of what 
he has advanced? | fhall be inclined to think fo, when | fee him for- 

pat faking cities and a peopled country, embracing the dreary folitude of 
nd the woods, and talting that happinefs there, which, according to him, 
- _ is fo conformable to human nature. 

. The fupporters of this doctrine have undoubtedly forgotten that 
of the ufe of fpeech, which enables us to communicate reciprocally our 
-, thoughts; that our weaknefs, our wants, and reafon which exalts us 
of to fuch a degree, and inftructs us to direct to one common end, all our 
- intellectual and corporeal faculties ; that the comparative degree of 
ms perfection we find in ourfelves alone ; are all irrefragable proofs that 
~ we were deftined for fociety. They farcly would rather infift that 
he nature, which has created nothing in vain, has beftowed onus a thou- 
se fand ufelefs faculties ard energies, and has denizd us many others, 
‘€s (= which would have been better {uited to our faculties. 
er | If it were intended that we fhould pafs our time in forefts and in 
“og the hollows of rocks, and feed upon raw fleth like animals of prey, 
ll, why has nature denied us the fu of the bear, with the claws and a- 
ne gility of the lion? 
es 
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ee Onthe CutTrTuREof TURNIPS. 

Di- 

to ( From the New-Encianp Farmer, ju/? publifbed in Boston.) 

a- 

ng HE forts, according to Mr. Miller, are three; the flat, or round 

is fhaped turnip, the long rooted, and the French turnip. 

ry Of the firft fort fome are green topped, others red purple topped, 

| the yellow, and the early Wurch turnip. The laft fort is fown early 

e- | in the fpring, to fupply the markets in the beginning of fummer. 

in The green topped turnip is preferred to the reft, as it grows to a 

21 larger fize. 

ie, Turnips love a light fandy foil, or a fandy loam. It thould be made 

*S, foft and tine, but not too rich, leit the turnips be rank and ill tafted. 

n- Ground that has been newly cleared, yields the largeft and fweet- 

af- eft turnips; and on fuch a {pot there is the leaft danger from in- 

air fects. 

me Next toe new land, fwarded ground is to be chofen for a crop of 
turnips ; and the way to prepare it is, to plough it pretty deep in 

at the fpring, and fold it by turning in the ftock for a good number of 

ve nights. For there is fcarcely any of our fields fufficiently rich to pro- 

ch duce turnips without manuring: And folding hitherto appears to be 
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the beft method of enriching the ground for this purpofe. It fhould 
be well harrowed as often as once a week, while the folding is con- 
tinued, to mix the excrements of the cattle with the foil. 

The ground fhould be crofs ploughed, as foon as the foil is fuffici- 
ently rotten, and reduced by harrowing toa fine tilth, before it is 
fowed. Where a good ftock is kept, as much as an acre may be fuf- 
ficiently folded. ; ; 

The time for fowing the feed is about the middle of July. Doing 
it on a fet dav is ridiculous; For a time fhould be chofen when the 
ground has the right degree of moifture to make the feed vegetate; 
and if this fhould happen a week earlier, or a fortnight later than the 
ufual time, it need not be regretted. 

One pound of feed is the common allowance for an acre of land. 
But to guard againft the fly, the quantity may be a little increaf- 
ed. And it is reccommended by judicious writers, that it be a mix- 
ture of equal parts of new and old feed, that the plants coming up at 
diferent times, the one fort or the other may chance to efcape the 
infects. Withthis view Mr. Tull conftruéted his turnip drill to lodge 
the feeds at different depths, which it feems had the defired effect. 

The feed as feon as it is fown muft be harrowed in with a fhort tin- 
ed harrow, and then rolled with a wooden roller, to break the clods, 
and even the furface. 

In a week, or thereabouts, the young plants will be up: And if it 
be a dry feafon, the fly will be apt to deftroy them: To prevent which 
{ome powdered foot, or lime, may be fowed very thinly over them, by 
fifting, in a dewy morning. This will quicken the growth of the 
plants, as well as otherwife defend them. And the fafter the plants 
grow, the fooner they will unfold their rough leaves, and be out of 
danger of the fly. Or it may anfwer well to fprinkle the ground with 
an infufion of elder, wormwood, or tobacco. But it muft be done fea- 
fonably, as foon as the plants are up. 

But if the young plants cannot be faved, as it may fometimes fo 
happen, the ground may be harrowed, and fowed again, the coft of 
feed being but little, to compare with the lofs of a crop. 

When the plants have got five or fix leaves, they fhould be hoed, 
and the plants cut out to fix or eight inches afunder. In the fecond 
hoeing, which fhould be three or four weeks after the firft, they fhould 
be further thinned, to the diftance of fourteen or fifteen inches; ef- 
pecially if they are defigned for the feeding of cattle. The roots 
growing at fucha diftance will be large, fo that what is wanting in 
number, will be more than made up by their bulk. But if they are 
defigned for the table, they need not be more than ten inches apart, 
as overgrown ones are not fo fit for this purpofe. 

But few have been hitherto raifed in this country for the feeding 
of cattle. But if our farmers would follow the direétions given a- 
bove, they would find it eafy to raife hundreds of buthels for their 
ftock. Forty feven tons have been the crop of an Irifh acre, as Mr. 
Baker teltifies, under his culture. Thofe who have made no fpirited 
trials, will hardly conceive how much the hoeings will increafe their 
crops. Even without hoeing, where the weeds are fuffered almoft to 
ftifle them, a crop of turnips fometimes turns out to be profitable : 
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How much more, if they had fufficient room, and were not robbed 
of their nourifhment? 

In England the drill-hufbandry has been applied to turnips, and the 
produce has exceeded thofe fown broad-caft, which have been hand 
hoed. The late Lord Vifcount Townfend made a fair trial, and found 
that the crop of an acre of drilled turnips weighed a ton and a half 
more than that of an acre in the old hufbandry, though the latter 
were well hand hoed. 

A crop of turnips in the old hufbandry prepares the ground excel- 
lently for a crop of wheat, or flax, the following year. But it would 
be in much better order, if the turnips were horfe-hoed. 

In other countries they feed the turnips off of the ground with 
theep ; or draw them up for neat cattle, through the winter, as fait 
as they are wanted; and even let them ftand till {pring when it is 
convenient. 

But in this country, they muft be harvefted in autumn, about the 
end of Odtover, or even earlier in fome places ; and then ftored in 
cellars, out of the way of the froft; which muft needs be a drawback 
on the profit of this crop. Thofe that are defigned for the table in 
winter, fhould be buried in, or covered with, dry pit-fand, to pre- 
vent their becoming corky. 

The moft excellent mutton is fatted on turnips, and they area 
good food for horned cattle. But miich cows fhouid not be fed very 
plentifully on turnips, as there is fome danger of their giving the 
milk an ill tafte. 

To produce good turnip-feeds, fome of the beft roots, of the mid- 
dling fize, which have begun to fprout, fhould be planted early in 
the ipring, in a good fpot, free from fhade. They fhould be two 
feet aheatae and the ground muft be kept clear of weeds till the 
feed is ripe. 

The right culture of the French turnip is much the fame as the a- 
bove, excepting that they fhould be allowed more room, and that 
the ground fhould be tilled to a greater depth than is neceflary for 
the other fort. 

The common practice of tranfplanting them is not good. They 
get {tinted in their growth, of which the infects take the advantage, 
as they are wont todo of other vegetables, in the fame ftate. But 
while a plant grows rapidly it is feldom annoyed by infects. 

They thould not be fown in the fpring; for this will make them 
hard and fticky ; nor any earlier than other fall turnips. [have known 
it anfwer well to fow both kinds mixed together, where the foil was 
mellow and deep. But I rather prefer fowing each kind by it- 

felf. 

As there are fome other infects which prey upon turnips, befides 
the fly, while they are feed leaf, it has led fome to fet plants of to- 
bacco, perhaps fix or eight feet apart, among their turnips, which 
is thought to have an excellent effect. 
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IMPARTIAL REVIEW 


OF LATE 


American Publications. 


An Introdudory Lectur& to acourfe of Law Ledures. 
By James Witso0N, L.L.D. Yo which is added, 
a plan of the Lectures. Publifhed in Philadelphia. Price 


three eighths of a dolar. 


HE eftablifhment of a Law-fchool, under a Profeffor well quali- 

fied for the highly important tafk, marks a new Era in the 
progrefs of fcience in the United States. That our law education 
ought tobe congenial~with the principles of our government, is a 
propofition, that prejudice itfelf will hardly venture to controvert. 
That, ina free country, a ee of the great eneral principles, 
on which the law refts, ought to be diffufed, if poffible, over the whole 
community, thofe who ilve the rights of freemen, and refleé& on 
the belt means of preferving thofe rights inviolate, will readily ac- 
knowledge. For, unlefs men are well informed they are liable to be 
enflaved in two ways; either by an unjuftifiable oppofition to the 
meafures of a good government, or a ftate of apathy, under the op- 
preffive and arbitrary acts of a bad one. Let men be enlightened, 
and they will avoid both thefe extremes, which are alike deltructive 
of liberty. 

We thall not trouble our readers with any arguments, to fhow that 
this education ought to be acquired in our own country. Thefe are 
fully and forcibly ftated by the learned author. 

In other ages, and in other countries, the hy geo of fociety, from 
its rudeft to its moft perfec ftate, has been at belt, flowly progreflive; 
but in the United States, the fucceffion of improvements has been ra- 
pid, in an extraordinary degree. Scarcely have eight years elapfed 
fince the independence of our country was acknowledged by the trea- 
ty of peace; and yet within this fhort period, we ‘have eftablithed a 
form of government, which outfhines the moft celebrated fyftems 
of ancient or modern times. We hope, and we have reafon to hope, 
that our improvements in the arts and fciences, will keep pace with 
our improvements in ‘government. In Law there is a wide field, 
wherein the ingenious author of ‘this introdu€tory leéture, will be 
able to combine his great political and law knowledge, with his ex- 
tenfive information on other fubjects, to great advantage. 

In thefe States human nature has afflumed its native dignity. The 
mind is fitted for boldnefs of inquiry, and the reception of truth, from 
whatever fource it maybe derived. If we may judge from this lec- 
ture, and from the whole tenor of Dr. Wilfon's political and law 
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